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This 1910 farmer was in a rut. 
Most people then lived on farms 
and in small towns, in compara- 
tive isolation because of trans- 
portation difficulties. Farmers 
worked from dawn till dusk, yet 
because of limited markets didn’t 









produce much more food than 
they could consume themselves. 
They couldn’t afford to buy 
many “store goods.” In the cities, 
factory workers put in a ten-hour 
day six days a week. The auto- 
mobile was an expensive luxury. 


Good Business 


Good Roads are 











The Model-T and conerete roads 
of the 20’s sparked a period of 
unprecedented economic growth. 

The farmer could move his crops 
to market in any weather, and a 
wider market developed. He pro- 
duced more, and in turn bought 
more manufactured goods. Thus 
good roads stimulated mass pro- 
duction and greater efficiency in 
agriculture and industry. They 
helped produce the standard of 
living we enjoy today ...a way of 
life undreamed of fifty years ago. 


Now the nation is embarked on a 13-year 
highway building program that will expand 
still further our well-being and economy. 
Playing a vital role in this progress . . . as 
in the past . . . will be concrete pavement: 
truly an investment in a better America. 

















PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 408 Hubbell Building, Des Moines 9, lowa 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
1 
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too oe tors Fs” MAKE SENSE? 


N°? businessman would be crazy enough to waste money advertising for a 
person with the highest qualifications to step in on the top of the ladder in 
his organization for $100 a week. Yet, this does make sense to a college faculty 
member. The sad fact is that the average salary of a FULL PROFESSOR in 


an Iowa liberal arts college is $5,311.53 a year. 


Even this wage is a considerable improvement over a year ago. It is up $426.59, 
as a matter of fact. This has been possible only with the cooperation of friends 
of Iowa’s colleges including Iowa businesses who have contributed through the 
Iowa College Foundation. These gifts have also raised the salaries of associate 
professors up $245 to $4,692, those of assistant professors up $224 to $4,206, 
and those of instructors up $336 to $3,870. But the entire scale is still tragically 


low, particularly on the higher levels. 


Remember, the calibre of teacher largely determines the calibre of graduate 


you may be hiring. 


HERE 


IS THE EASY WAY YOU CAN HELP 








The lowa College Foundation 


BRIAR CLIFF COLLEGE MARYCREST COLLEGE 
Sioux City, Towa Davenport, Iowa 
BUENA VISTA COLLEGE MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
Storm Lake, Iowa Sioux City, Iowa 
CENTRAL COLLEGE PARSONS COLLEGE 
Pella, Iowa Fairfield, Iowa 
CLARKE COLLEGE ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE 
Dubuque, Iowa Davenport, Iowa 
CORNELL COLLEGE UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 

Mount Vernon, Iowa Dubuque, Iowa 
GRINNELL COLLEGE UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY 
Grinnell, Iowa Fayette, Iowa 
LORAS COLLEGE WESTMAR COLLEGE 
Dubuque, Iowa Le Mars, Iowa 
LUTHER COLLEGE WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE 
Decorah, Iowa Oskaloosa, Iowa 
SIMPSON COLLEGE WARTBURG COLLEGE 
Indianola, Iowa Waverly, Iowa 
IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa 














The Iowa College Foundation asks you to contrib- 
ute to the operating expenses of its 19 member 


colleges. Your contribution will help these schools 
to balance their books. Without new sources of 
financial aid the colleges will be forced to curtail 
their services . . . or to accept government aid. 


By banding together, Iowa’s colleges have made it 
easy for you to contribute fairly. Unless otherwise 
specified, 60% of your gift will be divided equally 
and 40% will be divided according to total enroll- 
ment of full-time students. 


Do your part for Iowa’s private colleges by send- 
ing your tax-deductible donation to the Iowa College 
Foundation, Grinnell, Iowa. 


This page sponsored by THE ROLSCREEN COMPANY 


Pella, Iowa 
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Pad RGANIZED in 1880, 
Iowa State is the 
D743 oldest organiza- 


tion of its kind in the 
world. Reputable, strong 
and experienced, it offers 
to the white-collar worker 


a modern accident insur- 
ance coverage tempered 
with old fashioned friend- 
liness and consideration.. 
and at a cost consistent with 
the most modest budget. 


Gove Stats 


TRAVELING MENS 
ASSOCIATION 


Dutton STaHt, Secretary 
DES MOINES, IOWA 




















Massachusetts 
Ixvestors 
Trust 


A mutual investment company 
which supervises a diversified 
portfolio of investment-quality 
common stocks. 


Prospectus may be obtained from 


CONWAY BROTHERS 


205 Equitable Bldg. - Des Moines, Iowa 
Telephone AT8-5714 


Please send me without obligation prospec- 
tus on Massacuusetts Investors Trust. 














VOLUME IV READY 


Attractively book bound with a _ hard 
cover, Volume IV of The Iowan (Novem- 
ber, 1955, through September, 1956) is 
now available. $3.50 from The Iowan, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 
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WY rRiend.iest IN THE FRIENDLY MIDWEST! 


GENERAL OFFICES OTTUMWA, IOWA 


WE INVITE YOU TO USE OUR HOTELS 


AS YOUR CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS. 
PLEASE WRITE US FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION 


CONCERNING OUR SERVICES AND FACILITIES. 











ITH the regretted departure of Collier's and Woman's 

Home Companion from the magazine scene, there has 
been a spurt of interest in the state of all magazines, including 
this one. Or so I would judge from casual conversations. 
In case you have been interested, I am happy to report that 
everything continues to look up in this direction. We feel 
we are now well over the first, and I believe worst, hurdle. 
Having been an avid reader of mountaineering books for 
years, I keep seeking a counterpart in the “ice fall” in the 
path of Mt. Everest. The first obstacle, it is the most 
treacherous of them all. 

Most encouraging of all is the continued support from our 
subscribers. This is particularly noticable in the crux situa- 
tions, the renewal rates and the Christmas gift orders. Both 
have been more than remarkable. 

This issue we welcome Curt Harnack back again with his 
story on Coe College. You might be interested to know that 
his article on the English colony around LeMars, that ap- 
peared in The Iowan a couple of years ago, was recently 
reprinted in the plush Christmas issue of England’s Country 
Life and will appear in American Heritage soon in a some- 
what revised form. 

Every year we welcome the end of the term at Iowa State 
College. I’m not quite sure how they plan it, but believe the 
writing classes are far enough along to submit manuscripts 
to editors. We always get some excellent ones. Two of them 
are in this issue: the profile of Gary Thompson by Bill 
Duffy and the amusing tale of the gentleman thief of East 
Peru by J. D. Hylton. The interesting story of Corydon’s 
industrial growth comes from John J. Clayton, who is on 
the staff of the Corydon Times-Republican. As a followup 
to his excellent series of Iowa’s Indians, we are happy to 
have Dr. R. J. Ruppe back on these pages to report the 
latest progress in Iowa archaeology. 

Those familiar with farm politics will appreciate a recent 
editorial dilemma. One subscriber returned a renewal letter 
with the comment, “No—not after your writeups of Kline 
and Turner.” Our Kline story was in the first issue, over 
four years ago; the Turner one ran this summer. Now, two 
men with more divergent views on the farm situation would 
be hard to find. 

The sales manager of the South Dakota Cement Plant in 
Rapid City points out to us, and correctly so, that our article 
on the cement industry in the October-Novembet issue was 
wrong in crediting “practically all” the needs of the Dakotas 
to Iowa plants. His plant supplied about 1,200,000 barrels 
to South Dakota in the first ten months of 1956 and a 
considerable amount to North Dakota. They even sold a 


few barrels in Iowa. 
Bleue lerchi 








CREDITS 
Page 8 from H. T. Romesh. p. 12 Iowa Tax Study Committee 
Report; p. 13-15 Library of Congress; p. 21 (1-3) Fred Kent; 
p. 22-23 Iowa State College; p. 31-32 J. D. Hylton; p. 33-37 
George Henry; p. 43.from H, T. Lambert; p. 50 Fred Kent; 
p. 51-52 Curt Harnack. 
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All Radio is Local 
Tall Corn stations attract more listeners .... because they 
give each listening area more individual attention! 


THIS MEANS HEAVIER SATURATION 


Yet, as a network package, costs are surprisingly favorable. 
One order takes care of every detail of placement. 
For fast action, call the nearest station or Pearson office. 


THE TALL CORN NETWORK OF IOWA 


Represented by JOHN E. PEARSON COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
444 Madison Ave. 333 No. Michigan NW Bank Bldg. F-U Life Bldg. 
Plaza 1-3366 State 2-7494 Federal 8-5689 Prospect 3723 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
2330 W. 3rd St. 57 Post St. 508 Glenn Bldg. 


Dunkirk 7-4388 Sutter 1-5568 Jackson 5-2912 
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NATIONWIDE SERVICE 
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IOWA’S OLDEST 
SURETY COMPANY 


MERCHANTS 
BONDING CO. 


(MUTUAL) 


2100 Grand Avenue 
Phone CHerry 3-8171 
Des Moines, lowa 





IOWA: LITHOGRAPHING-COMPANY 
EDWIN G. RAGSDALE - SECRETARY 
DES'MOINES:#2 


QUALITY EXPERIENCE SERVICE 








FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, !0WA 








We Print the lowan... 


All the big concerns in Southwest Iowa 
buy printing from us. How about you? _ 


Write or phone 
WorRLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Letterpress and Offset printing 
Shenandoah, lowa 








12-ISSUE BINDERS 
Fine, sturdy binders for your 
IOWANS now available for $3.00 
including postage, handling. 

















ADDENDA 


Sirs: 

I was most distressed to find that 
Iowa's third or fourth largest industry 
went completely unmentioned in “The 
Working World” section of the January 
issue, despite our proud accomplish- 
ments of making our 10,000,000th wash- 
er last month; installing this fall, the 
newest and most modern assembly line 
in the world; having spent $5,000,000 
from retained earnings on plant ex- 
pansion in the past two years and over 
$20,000,000 from the same source dur- 
ing the postwar decade. 

In effect, we have built a new indus- 
try in Newton—bigger than the Maytag 
Company of pre-war days. While I 
realize this is not as obvious a growth 
as a brand new company arriving on 
the Iowa scene, it is every bit as mean- 
ingful from the standpoint of wages 
and taxes paid. We are quite proud of 
our growth, as well as our heritage as 
a pioneer Iowa industry. 

Despite the hurt feelings, we still 
love the magazine. 

ROBERT J. HOOVER 
Manager, Public Information 
The Maytag Company, Newton 

And we still love The Maytag Com- 
pany. A check reveals the questionnaire 
we sent to the company went to an 
executive outside the public relations de- 
partment and was apparently lost in the 
shuffle. (See October-November, 1955, 
issue for detailed story on Maytag.) ED. 


Sirs: 

In your story on sports, “The Won- 
der Workers” in the December-January 
issue, you caught just about everything 
wonderful that Iowans have done the 
last year or so with possibly one excep- 
tion: Art Andrews was named No. | 
junior tennis player in the United States 
in the 1955 season. It is most unusual, 
as you know, for anyone to win a No. 
1 national ranking in the net sport when 
he hails from the midwest where it is 
possible to play outdoors only a few 
months of the year. The fact that Art 
did it, makes it all the more remarkable. 
He was runnerup in the national junior 
tournament in 1955 and also runnerup 








in the national Jaycee junior tournament 
that year, but his overall record was 
better than anyone elses, which won him 
the No. 1 rank. 


FRANK NYE 
Cedar Rapids Gazette 
Cedar Rapids 


SHOULDER CONFUSION 


Sirs: 

In the January issue of The Iowan, 
in the Astray in Hawkeyeland depart- 
ment, you take the farmer to task for 
road-hogging and state flatly that the 
menace to safety pays no gasoline tax 
for the road. Now if this menace to 
safety is a horse, you are correct. If, 
however, you refer to a tractor, you 
are in error. Farmers pay taxes on all 
gasoline they buy. They may file for 
a refund of such taxes for fuel used 
in farm operations. They may not claim 
refunds for fuel used on the highways. 
I suggest you check with any banker 
on the details for filing such a claim. 
In the first place one needs a permit 
to file which costs a dollar fifty every 
two years. One must have each claim 
notorized. A receipt marked Paid must 
accompany the claim. 

We have enough critics without add- 
ing the motorist to the list in such an 


unfair way. 
‘armer” 


MR, FAY D. “BICKEL 


Anamosa 


The above facts are true and it may 
be that farmers keep a careful record 
of their exact highway mileage and 
claim no refund on it. This is some- 
thing we are not worried about. The 
point is that most farm machinery con- 
stitutes a potential menace, just as a 
slow-moving automobile. Oxur sugges- 
tion was that a shoulder be provided 
on every highway on which farm ma- 
chinery could be moved. We are not 
being anti-farmer in any sense; we feel 
he is as interested in his life as we are 
in ours and would welcome a safe 
method of moving from field to field 
without constantly endangering himself. 
We'd like to bring the motorist and the 
farmer together. We were glad you 
brought this up, Mr. Bickel, so we 
could straighten it out. ED. 
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“We selected Iowa as the location 
for one of our tire plants because 
we found, after intensive study, that 
Iowa contained all the advantages 
which we consider necessary for 
economical, efficient factory oper- 
ation and tire distribution. 


“From such standpoints as tax rate, 
transportation facilities, climate, 
utility services, availability of ex- 
perienced labor supply, geographi- 
cal location and shipping costs, 
Iowa offered us definite advantages. 
In addition, we investigated such 
indirect factors as educational facil- 
ities, attitudes of the people, co- 
operation of the state’s govern- 
ments and other considerations. On 
all counts, we were satisfied lowa 
would be an excellent location. 


“As a result, we acquired land and 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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“IOWA OFFERED FIRESTONE 
DEFINITE ADVANTAGES” 


Ret ftatoo 


Lee R. Jackson, President, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


built a tire factory. Since then, the 
factory has been greatly expanded. 


“In addition, we have located in 
Iowa the headquarters of our 
Western Sales Division, the head- 
quarters of one of our sales dis- 
tricts, and a large number of in- 
dependent dealers and stores.” 


The many advantages Iowa offered 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany are equally important for a 
wide variety of industries. Iowa’s 
central location and _ excellent 
transportation facilities rank high 
as important assets. And the state’s 
intelligent working force, its un- 
hurried, contented way of life are 
unique advantages. If you have a 
move in mind, write the lowa De- 
velopment Commission for a list 
of available plants and plant sites 
plus a study of Iowa’s labor force. 


Address your inquiry to — 


359 Jewett Building e Des Moines 9, lowa 








What’s Happening 
IN IOWA 











I owa industries continue to expand. 
The E. I. DuPont de Nemours plant ° 
in Clinton, already the world’s largest 
cellophane manufacturing plant, is 
going to be even larger. Expansion 
plans call for construction of multiple 
buildings which will be completed in 
1958. Two new casting machines are 
also being installed. Also in Clinton, 
Allied Structural Steel Company is 
adding a new building as a realign- 
ment and modernization program. 
Other industrial firms in Cedar Rap- 
ids, Waterloo, Council Bluffs, Grin- 
nell, Davenport and Ottumwa are in- 
creasing facilities to the tune of 
$305,000. Four of the industries expect 
an increase of employment as a re- 
sult of expansion. 

Iowa turkey raisers this year pro- 
duced 5,744,000 birds. This represents 
an increase over 1955 of 29% and puts 
Iowa fourth among the top turkey 
raising states in the nation. Sixteen 
years ago, Iowa’s turkey industry 
ranked only 34th in the U. S. 

In 1955, the average realized net in- 
come per farm in Iowa was $4,034 
or 77.8% above the national average. 
Iowa was one of only eight states 
which topped the $3,500 mark. Of the 
famed, rich “cornbelt” states, only 
one other state realized net income 
per farm more than $3,500. 

Iowans are air-minded. The state 
ranks tenth in the nation in number 
of registered pilots and aircraft, while 
only twenty-second in population. The 
number of registered aircraft in Iowa 
is up 16% over the same period last 
year. At present there are 370 landing 
facilities in Iowa. Of these, 179 are 
registered landing areas of all types 
including 146 commercial fields with 
runways of approved and adequate 
length, open to the public and having 
some type of commercial activity. In 
national aircraft sales 56% of the 
purchasers are manufacturers, about 
11% are farmers. It is estimated that 
in Iowa, farmers account for about 
25% of all aircraft sales. 

Setting an all-time record, Iowa to- 
tal non-agricultural employment rose 
to 654,750 in September of 1956. This 
was the third month on record, all 
in 1956, when employment in Iowa 
climbed above the 650,000 mark. Com- 
pared with September, 1955, total non- 
farm employment has been expanded 
by 11,900 workers. Biggest gains dur- 
ing the year were experienced in in- 
dustries producing food, transporta- 
tion equipment, construction and min- 
ing machinery. Average weekly earn- 
ings in all manufacturing in Septem- 
ber of ’56 were up $3.88 over the 
previous month. 

Latest census figures show that 
96.9% of Iowa’s total land acreage is in 
farms. According to the 1955 Asses- 
sors’ Annual Farm Census, 34,746,569 
acres of rich black Iowa soil is farm- 
land. This is an increase of 13,415 
acres over 1954. 











WHEN DRIVING TO THE STORE 
OR ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


Each time you get into your car, it’s 
good to know that first you talked 
to your Allied Mutual home town 
agent. 

SAVE MONEY; SAVE WORRY. 
His experience in insurance, his per- 
sonal knowledge of what protections 
you need, assure you getting the 
most and the right insurance for the 
lowest cost. 

ALLIED MUTUAL PAYS 
Then your Allied Mutual agent will 
see that you get on-the-spot service 
when a claim develops, nearby or 
far away. All over the United 
States and Canada, there are kind, 
courteous, helpful claims-men to help 
you out in case of an automobile ac- 
cident. A call to your home town 
Allied Mutual agent will get you 
that service amazingly fast. 


See Your 
ALLIED MUTUAL AGENT 
ALLIED MUTUAL 


CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

















The IOCWAN can become 
a permanent part of your 
library with these Jesse 
Jones files. Especially de- 
signed for The IOWAN, 
these attractive box files 
in a rich, green cover— 
hold over 24 copies apiece, 
four years of Iowa’s Own 
Magazine. The cost is $2.50 
each with an uncondition- 
al guarantee. 
Order from: Jesse Jones 
Box Corp., Dept. I, Box 
5120, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
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HAWKEYELAND 


Reluctant Athlete 


N A year studded with athletic ac- 

complishments, a virtually unknown 
Iowa performer added Olympic honors 
to the State’s gallery of laurels. Com- 
peting in the modern pentathlon, George 
Howard Lambert of Sioux City won 
first in the riding phase, fifth in the 
over-all scoring, and led the United 
States team in individual honors. The 
U. S. squad came in second, losing 
the lead to Russia at the last minute. 

The story behind Lambert’s success 
makes that success the more amazing. 
A scholar, presently studying at the 
University of Paris, the Sioux Cityan is 
an athlete by accident rather than by 
design. Never a competitor in high 
school, he became a varsity swimmer in 
college only because a coach happened 
to watch him one day. In the beginning 
Lambert's path to Australia was equally 
casual. 

While in Japan with the Air Force 
in 1955, Howie, as his Sioux City 
friends know him, decided to go out for 
track “‘to get a little exercise.” In his 
first meet he placed first in four events 
and ran anchor on the winning relay 
team. After doing equally well in two 
other meets, Lambert started training 
in earnest, hoping to make a team going 
to Australia for a meet. He outdid 
himself. Persuaded to compete in the 
triathlon (swimming, shooting and the 
two-mile run), Howie set a new Air 
Force-wide scoring record. Instead of 
heading south, Lambert was sent back 
to the United States for competition 
in the world air force meet. He won 
the triathlon again. 

Impressed with PFC Lambert’s ability, 
Air Force officers urged him to try out 
for the Modern Pentathlon to be held 
in Switzerland in October of 1955. Al- 
though he had never fenced, or ridden 
a horse, Howie took up the additional 
sports with a will and made the U. S. 
team. 

The Modern Pentathlon, which has 
been called by one authority “the great- 
est test of all-around athletic ability”, 
consists of the 300-metre free-style 
swim; 25-metre pistol (20 shots at three 
second disappearing targets; 4000-metre 
cross-country run, over obstacles; epee 
fencing (each contestant meets every 
other contestant), and the 5000-metre 
steeplechase over 30 obstacles on strange 


horses (contestants draw their mounts 
15 minutes before gate-time). 

In Switzerland, Lambert finished 12th 
in a field of 49 contestants from a 
number of countries. Ironically, it was 
the steeplechase that gave him the most 
trouble. Although he had a perfect ride, 
the horse was slow. In the Olympics, 
he won the same event. 





Lambert racing while in the Air Corps. 


Despite the fact that he stood first 
on the American team in three events 
and second in the other two, the mili- 
tary men in charge of the Olympic pen- 
tathlon decided to ignore him because 
“Lambert was unimpressive in the world 
championships . . . he just did not have 
the goods.” The armed services have 
long viewed the pentathlon as a sort 
of closed corporation and have tried to 
discourage civilians from competing in 
it. In many quarters the considered 
opinion was that the coolness toward 
Lambert had developed primarily from 
the fact that he was no longer in the 
air force. 

Undaunted, Howie, by now a student 
in Paris, paid his own way back to the 
United States and made the team de- 
spite sketchy training, most of which 
took place in New York during the 
fall, while he camped out on the floor 
of a friend’s apartment. His parents 
suspect his determination was steeled 





by the obstacles placed in his path. 
However, the Lamberts are the first to 
point out that his success was due to 
fine military coaches. 

The 22-year-old Iowan’s steeplechase 
victory marked the first time an Ameri- 
can had won that event in the 44 years 
of U. S. competition in the pentath- 
lon. And Lambert had been a horseman 
for just over a year! The only previous 
U. S. first-place man was George 
Howard who won the honor in shoot- 
ing and fencing in the 1936 games. 

As a result of his horse wrenching 
his foot against the tree, Howie Lam- 
bert went into the running phase of the 
pentathlon with a twisted knee. Never- 
theless, he finished seventh. He was a!- 
so seventh in swimming; placed fourth 
in shooting and seventeenth in fencing. 
The resulting final ranking of fifth, the 
highest of all the U. S. entries, had 
been exceeded but three times before by 
Americans. 

Lt. Col. L. F. Hood, head of the 
team, gave Lambert credit for the 
second-place finish of the United States 
group. “His brilliant performances in 
riding, fencing, and shooting carried us 
to the top of the standings and it was 
only poor luck that we couldn’t hold 
on.” Hood described Lambert as a 
“demon”. “Since we arrived here—and 
before—he has started training at day- 
break and kept working until near mid- 
night,” he said. 

According to the letters to his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Lambert of 
Sioux City, Howie also found time to 
enjoy himself in Australia. He described 
the autograph seekers at the gates to 
the Olympic village and visiting with 
the other contestants. His fluent French 
and adequate German and Spanish put 
him in an excellent position to get 
acquainted with others. 

One evening Howie and a teammate 
double-dated with two Czech women 
athletes. They attended a Chinese opera 
in Melbourne and later discussed Pav- 
lovian psychology in English, French 
and German. The girls, one a discus 
thrower, the other a gymnast, were, 
vocationally, a medical student and a 
professor, respectively. 

Lambert returned to France follow- 
ing the Olympics via the Cape of Good 
Hope to resume his doctorate studies in 
clinical psychology at the University of 
Paris. Howie has completed two years 
work since graduating from Minnesota 
in 1952 with a BA major in psychology. 

Before going to Minnesota, Lambert 
spent two years at Iowa State College. 
It was there that he won his first berth 
on a competitive team. Coach Jack Mc- 
Guire saw him swimming for pleasure 
one day and suggested a time trial. He 

(Continued on page 43) 


Why, just last month they got back from Los Angeles. 
Now, it’s Florida! Believe me, I’m going to see that Jim 
does something about our retirement just like Jack and 
Mary Wilson did. Why, Mary told me their Central 
Life plan makes all the difference in the world! And 
you can see it does . . . taking trips like that! 


FOR ALL THE DIFFERENCE IN 
THE WORLD, START NOW WITH 
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IPS TO INVEST $10 MILLION MORE 
TO MEET GROWING POWER NEEDS 

















st 


Iowans are demanding 
more and more kilo- 
watts to operate more 
appliances, more ma- 
chines, and to provide 
better lighting. To keep ahead of 
the demand, Iowa Public Service 
Company has placed an order for 
a 50,000 kilowatt turbo-generator. 
That’s equivalent to 67,050 horse- 
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power of energy! The cost of this 
unit, plus boiler, new substation 
and accessories will be approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. It will be an 
addition to the company’s Maynard 
station at Waterloo, already rated 
at 60,000 kilowatts capacity. In- 
stallation should be completed in 
early 1959. What’s more, a similar 
expansion is indicated for the com- 


pany’s Big Sioux plant in Sioux 
City by 1960. These two giant 
plants are inter-connected with an 
IPS plant at Storm Lake and with 
other sources at Fort Dodge and 
Mason City, assuring over 100,000 
customers in 230 Iowa communities 
the best service that modern en- 
gineering can produce. 





Excerpts from a statement 


by Dr. Robert H. Johnson, executive 


assistant to Gov. Herschel Loveless. 





SKELETONS IN THE PUBLIC CLOSET 


In the path to a better future for Iowa are some important 
questions that need airing: Is road aid to poor counties a 
waste of money? Should standards apply to all school aid? 


What about homestead, agricultural land, veterans’ credits? 


F OR those who once despaired of lowa’s future, even seeing 
another rural south in the making, the last year has been 
lurgely encouraging. 

The subjectively-minded have taken cheer in the athletic 
conquests of lowa schools, particularly the Big Ten and 
Rose Bowl triumphs. They hope all Iowans will get the 
point that success comes from quality, such as in the case 
of Forest Evashevski and his coaching staff. And that quality, 
to a large degree, is dependent on how much we are willing 
to spend for talent. 

The seekers after more substantial toeholds for their faith 
take heart in the vast amount of basic research into lowa’s 
problems which has been done in the past two years. The 
Governor's Commitiee on Mental Health made a number of 
far-reaching recommendations in December. A comprehensive 
survey by the Fantus organization for the lowa Development 
Commission gave that group a basic set of facts and goals. 

Most publicized of all has been the work of the lowa Tax 
Study Committee. Much-maligned, it actually did an excellent 
fact-finding job. Numerous groups and state agencies worked 
with it; some making detailed studies of their operations for 
committee use. 

While the final recommendations would make one believe 
the Tax Study Committee labored mightily to produce a 
mouse, the findings represent much long-needed research. 
One portion in particular stands out. It is the highly con- 
troversial “Supplementary Statement” by Dr. Robert H. 
Johnson, now executive assistant to Governor Herschel Love- 
less. This statement opens the closet door on practically 
every politically-tabu skeleton and gives them a much- 
needed airing. 

Divided into five major parts, Dr. Johnson's statement 
takes up the use of state revenues for local purposes, the 
relationship between the taxation of manufacturing and in- 
dustrial development, the role of property taxation in lowa, 
the adequacy of the present tax structure, and the financing 
of higher education. Fully one-half of the statement is de- 
voted to the first part and poses a number of basic questions 
which should be considered by all thinking lowans. In the 
below excerpts from Dr. Johnson's remarks regarding the 
use of state funds locally, necessary transitions have been 
supplied in brackets. In a few places sentences have been 
condensed or slightly re-arranged. Italics are those of Dr. 
Johnson. 


THE PROBLEMS OF CONTROLLING STATE 
FUNDS USED LOCALLY 
from the remarks of Dr. Robert H. Johnson 


One of the major defects in Iowa’s fiscal structure is the 
transfer of a very large amount of tax revenues collected at 
the state level to local governmental units without effective 
controls over the expenditure of such funds. In the current 
year disbursements by local units will be in excess of $100 
million, distributed as follows: 

Allocations from the Road 
Use Tax Fund: 


Secondary roads $34.1 million 


Cities and towns 7.8 
Sub-total $41.9 
School aids 22.4 
Homestead tax credits 24.7 


Agricultural land tax credits 10.5 
Reimbursement for military 
service exemptions 2.4 


$101.9 

These amounts do not include a number of important dis- 
bursements such as allocations for farm-to-market roads and 
social welfare expenditures over which state departments do 
maintain some degree of effective control and supervision. 

The objection here raised, is not against the use of revenues 
collected by statewide taxation for the support of any local 
function, {but} against the lack of control over such spend- 
ing, the methods used in allocating the revenues and the 
consequent opportunities created for the inefficient use of 
tax revenues. 

{Under proper conditions, there are sound reasons for 
state aids. The state can employ more equitable forms of 
taxation and there are some functions for which the “com- 
munity of interest” extends beyond the local unit. Also, state 
aid may help equalize tax burdens of the smaller unit.]} 

{Whenever local units receive aid on any other basis than 
the amount collected locally, there is a need for some general 
control of its expenditure, the cry for “local autonomy” not- 
withstanding. If the state, as a whole, has an interest in 
financing a local function, such as public education, it also 
has an interest in maintaining effective control of its expendi- 
tures. Otherwise, we are inviting fiscal irresponsibility and 
waste. } 
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SECONDARY ROAD FUNDS 

Allocations from the Road Use Tax Fund for secondary 
road construction purposes are made solely on the basis of 
area. {No consideration is given to} the relative urgency of 
needs in the various counties or the degree of statewide 
interest in the purposes for which the funds may be spent. 

The State Highway Commission functions in an advisory 
capacity; county road programs are required; and there are 
certain requirements that bids be taken on projects costing 
more than $5,000. But the total amount to be spent in each 
county, and the particular projects for which outlays are 
made, are largely beyond effective state supervision or con- 
trol. There exists a wide range of variation in the effective- 
ness with which such funds are spent in the various counties. 

This [allocation formula} tends to lead to excessive out- 
lays in some areas and inadequate revenues in others {but 
this is not} an unqualified argument for changing the road 
allocations in a manner to provide larger revenues for the 
economically poorer counties of the state . 

Poorer Counties Better Served By Migration 

High tax costs may simply be an indication that economic 
resources and population are improperly employed. In other 
words, the pattern of state aid should not impede desirable 
adjustments in population and economic resources. In the 
long run, the economic well-being of some of the population 
of Iowa's poorer counties would be better served by migra- 
tion to areas offering enchanced opportunities, than by a pro- 
gram of state subsidies designed, in part, to maintain local 
services for which local resources provide inadequate support. 

Most of the above comments with respect to rural sec- 
ondary roads are also applicable to the use of state revenue 
for urban streets . . 

SCHOOL AID 

The most important type of school aid—general aid—is 

distributed without regard to need, efficiency of school opera- 
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tions, or effective maintenance of educational standards. 

The maintenance of adequate educational facilities in all 
areas of the state is a proper function of the state as a 
whole . . . it is one of the few functions which ought to be 
heavily subsidized in the chronically depressed areas of the 
state. A superior educational program facilitates—rather than 
impedes—the population and economic adjustment needed in 
such areas. 

{We need to establish} statewide standards for educational 
programs and operating efficiency. In the absence of such 
standards, state aids for school have been used not only to 
improve the quality of education but also to subsidize the 
continued operation of uneconomical systems offering in- 
adequate educational programs . 

The supplemental school aid . . . objectives of equaliza- 
tion {will be} attained only if assessed values, in terms of 
which “local ability” is measured, are equalized. 

AGRICULTURAL LAND TAX CREDITS 

In some important respects, the credit against taxes levied 
on agricultural lands in excess of fifteen mills for general 
school fund purposes resembles the supplemental school aid . . . 

The state imposes no standards on eligibility for the Agri- 
cultural Land Tax Credit; it is equally available for the 
relief of property taxes in inefficient and efficient districts, 
and for districts maintaining inadequate educational pro- 
grams as well as those maintaining adequate programs. 

While the tax credit on agricultural lands has undoubtedly 
facilitated some desirable school reorganization, it has also 
provided a subsidy for the continued operation of high cost 
schools . . . 

That the credit has proved to be an unsatisfactory solu- 
tion to the very real problem it was supposed to answer is 
generally admitted, even by the proponents. [To solve the 
problem directly, not by temporary special credits,} it is 
necessary to: (1) improve assessment practices, especially in 
the direction of an equalization between urban and rural 
properties, and (2) reduce the degree of reliance on property 
taxation as a source of revenue for schools. 

So long as millage levies are used as the measure of local 
effort {for qualification for the Agricultural Land Tax Credit, 
there needs to be} a greater degree of equalization within 
and among counties. [At present,} taxpayers in the state’s 
poorer counties are required to make a greater effort relative 
to their ability than taxpayers in the wealthier counties [as 
their assessment ratios are higher relative to local market 
values}. 

Extend Standatds to All School Aid 

Additional expenditures of state funds for public schools 
should be made only if standards of educational and operat- 
ing efficiency are established and enforced. 

In this respect, the new “‘standard aid’ recommended by 
the Committee represents a significant improvement in the 
basis for further state financial assistance . . . At the earliest 
possible moment, a// of the state’s financial aids to local 
schools should be restricted to those units meeting standards 
which are representative of an adequate educational program 
and of efficient operations. 

In this connection it is observed that size alone is no 
guarantee of either educational adequacy or efficiency. While 
the 500-pupil limit recommended by the Taxation Study 
Committee is, if anything, too low in most instances, effi- 
ciency will not automatically result from iarger units. 

HOMESTEAD TAX CREDIT 

The Homestead Tax Credit, like the Agricultural Land 
Tax Credit, is essentially a form of property tax relief. [Each 
credit per homestead claimant is limited to $62.50, paid by 
an open-end “appropriation.’’} 

Whatever merits the Homestead Tax Credit may have had 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The River Towns of Henry Lewis 


An early admirer of the Mississippi Valley, this 
English illustrator opened the eyes of Europe 
to the American frontier of the late 1840’s. 


F THE artists who sketched the 

Western frontier in the pre-Civil 
War period, Henry Lewis was one of 
the most prolific. Graphically, his work 
depicts the early Iowa as completely 
as any other source perhaps. 

An author as well as an artist, Lewis 
travelled the Mississippi from 1846 to 
1849 with the express purpose of writ- 
ing about and painting the Mississippi 
Valley. At the time his home was in 
St. Louis. 

The Engiish-born Lewis started at 
the Fall of St. Anthony in Minnesota 
and worked downstream to the Gulf 
of Mexico. As a result, he became well 
acquainted with the entire Mississippi 


region, its geography and its people. 

In 1849, Lewis started showing a 
“moving panorama” of the Mississippi. 
It was 12 feet high and some 1300 feet 
long. The narration was compiled from 
the notes he had made during his jour- 
ney. The successful project took Lewis 
to the East, then to England, and final- 
ly to continental Europe. 

In 1851, he settled in Dusseldorf, 
then famed as the home of some of 
the world’s greatest landscape painters. 
Lewis made arrangements there to have 
Arnz and Co. publish a lengthy book 
about the Mississippi, written and illus- 
trated by himself. The book, Das ilus- 


trirte Mississippithal, was finished by 


1857. Its 431 pages contained about 70 
of Lewis’ colored lithographs in the 
German version. An English translation 
was published later. Sales of the book 
were excellent, and it became extremely 
profitable. 

An additional result was its influence 
in bringing Germar. immigrants to the 
United States, many of whom settled in 
the Midwest. The book itself is now a 
prize collector’s item. Only 14 American 
libraries are known to own copies, with 
many incomplete and defective, accord- 
ing to the Minnesota History magazine. 

Among the Iowa places sketched by 
Lewis were Keokuk, Muscatine, Du- 

(Continued from page 43) 
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THE CORYDON WAY 


This small Iowa town found that 
the best place to look for indus- 


tries was in its own backyard. 


by JOHN J. CLAYTON 


VE LIVED most of my life in these 
woods, but one night while listening 
to a talk by a local manufacturer at a 
Chamber of Commerce meeting, I woke 
up and saw the trees. I decided right 
then and there that my hometown, 
Corydon, Iowa,—with its 1,870 people 
was the luckiest town alive. 
Corydon has what every small town 
in the U. S. A. is looking for—industry. 
Here in this county-seat town are seven 
thriving industries and a couple of 
promising one-man operations. That 
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figures about one industry for every 
200 persons living in this farmers’ town. 
And not one of these industries was 
attracted to Corydon by a development 
group, the Chamber of Commerce or 
unusual lures. 

Nope, not one of these small plants 
was snitched from a neighboring town 
or city. The entire lot—the seven bigger 
ones and the two tiny ones—is oper- 
ated by hometown boys. Each had an 
idea and put it on the market. That's 
the Corydon Way. 


Voltmaster v.p. Robert Leazer (1.) and president L. L. Fry with Traffic-Master 
school stop sign and the Voltmaster batteries. Firm is offshoot of the Gibbs Co. 





NITWACTIO 
FULL MASI ET 


It's been with us for so long that 
most citizens have come to take manu- 
facturing and growing corn side by side 
for granted. Last year Corydon in- 
dustries did a one and a half million 
dollar business, paid employees around 
$300,000 and poured nearly $270,000 di- 
rectly into the pockets of local farmers. 

There's no hokus-pokus about it. It’s 
a healthy situation that can be created 
anywhere, if you’ve got the necessary 
ingredients. The recipe calls for one 
man with one idea and enough gump- 
tion to see it through. Home-town in- 
dustries, in spite of the attractive lures 
offered to them, seldom pull up stakes 
and leave town, and there are few big 
lay-offs to paralyze retail trade. 

S. E. Gibbs (his initials are all that 
he has for given names) is Corydon’s 
oldest manufacturer, and S. E. says 
that he can go into any town of 2,000 
population and find ten potential in- 
dustries. He puts it this way: “Take 
the ideas, develop those ideas and get 
them into production and onto the 
market.” 

Gibbs is a man you must believe. 
As a boy in high school, he dreame.] 
of starting a factory in Corydon. He 
taught school a few years after getting 
an engineering degree in 1917, and then 
in 1925 he came home to build a dream. 
With $1,000 saved from his salary 
he started manufacturing storage bat- 
teries. Three years later Gibbs Battery 
was incorporated with $1,400 worth of 
common stock sold to a retired farmer 
and a retired banker. 

Battery making posed a_ problem. 
The acid used in the manufacture of 
batteries not only ate up employees 
clothing, but it burned their hands as 
weil. So Gibbs mixed up some soap 
and some hand lotion for his men, hop- 
ing it might solve the problem. Luckily, 
it worked, and before long _ battery 
dealers upon whom Gibbs’ salesmen 
called, were asking to buy small quan- 





tities of the “stuff you folks use on 
your hands.” 

Gibbs Battery, Inc., found itself in a 
new business quite by accident. Today, 
according to the soap-can_ supplier, 
Gibbs is the largest manufacturer of 
paste soap in the nation. 

The company’s soap sales reach into 
the thousands of dollars, and it is now 
distributed by 1,500 jobbers between 
Denver and the East Coast. The bat- 
tery men and auto mechanics found 
GB “Oil Mixed Soap,” but the Ameri- 
can housewife and her hubby moved it 
out of the back room and into the 
front office. 

Mother began using GB for pots, 
pans and scrubbing Junior’s grimy el- 
bows, and dad started cleaning his 
white sidewalls with it. Now he’s even 
cleaning fishing lures with the stuff. 

In 1951, S. E. Gibbs decided that it 
was time to concentrate on the soap 
business, so he sold his interest in the 
battery business to a _ co-stockholder. 
That separation led to a new corpora- 
tion in Corydon, Voltmaster, Inc. 

As a separate corporation, Voltmaster 
devotes its full time to manufacturing 
batteries for cars, trucks and tractors. 
Last year it marketed a battery-operated 
school stop sign that is completely port- 
able. The sign, with its flashing red 
lights, has been accepted by schools in 
three states in the Middle West and 
meets all requirements of state agencies. 

The company, which does an annual 
business of $200,000, returns all of its 
indicated profits back to its 17 em- 
ployees as a bonus. The firm’s surplus 
capital is always zero. 


FROM A SCREEN PATCH 


And back in 1938 a clothing sales- 
man got an idea after a youngster 
poked a stick through the screen door 
at his home. That fellow, C. L. Neely, 
cut out a screen patch from a remnant; 
and with a kitchen knife he crimped the 
fringed edges of the square into the 
screen door. His wife saw the repair 
iob and said, “Clarence, why don’t you 
make those and sel! them.” 

At that time he was already making 
hat sizers and a belt to keep shirt tails 
where they belonged, selling them to 
clothiers on whom he called as a sales- 
man. So Mr. Neely made up a few 
samples of the screen patch and showed 
them to a few department store man- 
ager-friends. Their enthusiasm moved 
him to show his product to one of the 
largest 5 and 10 chains in the country. 
Production began on a punch press 
made from old auto parts, and in 
1949 Neely Manufacturing Company 
sold nearly two million screen patches 
through syndicated 10-cent stores in 
this country and abroad. 








C. W. Bill’ Neely, son of founder and treasurer, discusses Neely’s latest product, 


the JIFFY traveler, with Mrs. Elmer 


When the shortage of metals cur- 
tailed production during the war, Neely 
saw the possibility of selling a cloth 
suit cover he’d made for his own use. 
The idea caught on and, with the in- 
troduction of a plastic bag with a diag- 
onal zipper, sales soared. Since 1943 
more than a half-million suit and dress 
bags have been manufactured by the 
firm. 

This company, because of one man’s 
ingenuity and his wife’s advice, has ex- 
panded four times in eighteen years, 
employs 23 persons and with production 
bonuses pays them close to $50,000 
each year. 


CUSTOM EQUIPMENT 


But if by big business one can mean 
the size of the product, then Coates 
Manufacturing would stand out ahead 
of all Corydon industries. Coates Manu- 
facturing builds heavy equipment for 
some of the nation’s leading producers 
of crawler tractors and earth-moving 
machinery. Owner Frank Coates and 
his men produce, on contract, snow 
plows, oil-road smoothers, scrapers, 
rippers, and brush rakes. Right now 
the plant is in production on road-oil 
storage tanks of 15,300 gallon capacity 
for the Iowa Highway Commission. 

Five years ago the operation was 


Boswell, company's production supervisor. 


moved from its twice-expanded, over- 
crowded quarters into a new factory 
at the edge of town. 

Coates holds several patents, but per- 
haps the most widely known among the 
users of heavy equipment is a spring 
trip for a highway snow-plow blade. 
The trip raises the blade whenever it 
strikes hard dirt or a stone, and in so 
doing saves the blade and sometimes 
the truck itself. 

Employment runs as high as twenty 
men; welders, machinists and laborers, 
but the average number employed is 
twelve. Like the other Corydon plants, 
Coates Manufacturing provides jobs for 
local sons. 


AN OFFSPRING 


After serving a five-year apprentice- 
ship, 29-year-old Joe Hellyer leased 
Coates’ original machine shop and 
started his own specialty plant. His 
first contract was building underground- 
cable-laying machines for the Iowan 
who patented it. The 5-ton mobile units, 
capable of laying up to 314-inch under- 
ground coaxial cable, were purchased 
by Bell Telephone Company. 

The Hellyer Machine Works now 
builds rotary-mower-type brush cutters, 
specially designed conveyors, and ele- 
vators. His small plant caters to the 
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E. Grismore pauses on his turkey farm. 


unusual needs of others, for Mr. Hell- 
yer can build the machine that doesn’t 
come off the assembly line. Rockford, 
Illinois, and Whittier, California, aren't 
apt to coax Joe Hellyer, his saws, lathes, 
and welding torch off to their towns, 
and the folks in Corydon like him. His 
eight employees earn a total of $600 a 
week, which they spend here in this 
town of 1,870 people. 
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TURKEYS 

Regardless of what you may believe, 
industry doesn’t just mean making 
things. It can mean growing them as 
well. Take for example, the turkey 
industry. 

Corydon has two turkey growers, El- 
mer and Homer Grismore, whose two 
separate payrolls total about $75,000 
annually. Just as important as the pay- 
roll is the fact that these two men 
spend some $90,000 each year with 
farmers in the trade territory for corn 
and oats providing a cash grain market 
that didn’t exist before. In a community 
that is still primarily agricultura!, this 
is a real boon to its economy. The sea- 
sonal help employed by the firms comes 
from the farm; often at a time when 
the farmers may have no immediate 
cash income. 

One of these brothers, Homer Gris- 
more, started farming after he got out 
of high school. Farming was the way 
his parents had earned a living as well 
as their parents before them. In 1938 
when Homer Grismore was 26, he saw 
that general farming in Southern Iowa 
would never buy many luxuries. A man 
needed to specialize in agriculture. That 
year he bought six hen-turkeys and one 


Joe Hellyer with a lathe in his machine shop. A cable layer is principal product. 
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tom. In 1930 he raised 1,000 birds, and 
this spring he started 40,000 poults. 
His hatchery brings 125,000 turkeys in- 
to the world each season. He raises 500 
head of beef cattle and grass farms 
1,500 acres of Wayne County land. 
Brother Elmer entered the business in 
1939, and today his operation is equal 
in size and stretches over 813 acres. 

Corydon is the home of a dairy that 
serves its own Wayne County and the 
four that surround it. Eighteen small 
towns consume 6,500 quarts of Corydon- 
processed milk each day. A fleet of 
fourteen trucks travels the roads in this 
area transporting whole raw milk to 
the dairy plant in Corydon and deliver- 
ing the processed milk and dairy prod- 
ucts to the distributors and consumers. 
The sixteen men who operate the trucks 
and pasteurize and homegonize the milk, 
earn a total of 750 dollars each week. 
The ex-farmer, ex-mechanic, and son- 
in-law who operate the plant spend 
$182,000 each year with the dairy 
farmers in the five counties for whole, 
raw milk. Twenty years ago dairy 
farming was unknown here, and the 
farmers who owned a few cows sold 
only the butterfat and threw away 
the milk. 

All seven of these local industries— 
manufacturing and agricultural—are yet 
young and growing. All are the enter- 
prises of home-town boys; five of them 
are the result of an idea. The kind of 
ideas, like S E Gibbs, the maker of 
soap, says, can be found in every town. 

More than anything else the Corydon 
Way is an atmosphere. Success breeds 
more success. The local manufacturers 
even get together about once a month 
to pool their ideas and plan new things. 

Corydon people do what they can to 
encourage local enterprise. Corydon- 
made products receive a big play in the 
town’s stores and individual citizens 
often become an auxiliary sales force. 
Recently a local osteopath was respon- 
sible for a $500 order for Gibbs’ soap 
as a result of a selling job he did cn 
an Illinois companion during a fish- 
ing trip. 

The local clothing stores and dry 
cleaners all sell “Jiffy” garment covers 
and almost every service station car- 
ries Voltmaster batteries. Recently, one 
supermarket had GB soap stacked to 
the ceiling. A local restaurant features 
turkey regularly on its menu with a 
sign in the window proclaiming it to 
be from the Grismore Turkey Farms. 

Recently I was sitting in a grocery 
when a fellow came in and asked for 
a bottle of Jones’ milk, our local brand. 
When he found the store didn’t have it, 
he walked out empty-handed. 

As for financial help, much credit 
goes to the late F. B. “Bird” Fry, father 








of the president of Voltmaster. He 
helped S. E. Gibbs start manufacturing 
batteries and loaned Homer Grismore 
money to start in the turkey business. 
Homer later helped his brother Elmer 
start. 

The Corydon State Bank helps the 
local industries when they need it. But 
cashier Harold Clarke points out, 
“Those fellows deserve all the credit. 
We didn’t start them up in business. 
They did that for themselves on a 
small scale . . . with little capital.” 

“Remember,” Clarke continued, ‘these 
industries are here not only because 
they are run by hometown boys, but 
because labor is adequate, and they can 
pay good wages without paying the 
usual factory wage rate and have no 
labor troubles ” 

Corydon still has a couple of ideas 
which have thus far only reached the 
budding stage. The blossom is tomor- 
row’s task. One is the idea of a lanky 
red-headed farm boy who turned welder 
and blacksmith. In a farm town like 
Corydon, a welder and/or a blacksmith 
must still put back into place the broken 
pieces of a tractor or cultivator. He 
must take time to sharpen the plow 
shares and the teeth in a harrow. But 
somehow this red-head, whose nickname 
is Strawberry, conceived the idea of 
making a contraption called a horse- 
walker. It looks like the rig used by 
the carnival men who run the Shetland 
pony concession. Strawberry made a 
few and sold them to local trainers of 
harness racing horses. These race horse 
men passed along the word at tracks 
throughout the Middlewest, and today 
the lanky farm boy gets an order a day 
for his horse-walker. 

Another idea which will one day 
spring into a thriving industry is the 
property of a local angler. Ted Cobb 
has spent half of his 37 years on the 
bank of a pond or stream with a fish- 
ing rod in his hand. The most important 
thing in Ted’s life is landing the biggest 
catfish as often as he can, and as every 
angler knows, the bait is the secret. 
After years of bank-side research, Ted 
Cobb mixed up a stinking but sure-fire 
catfish bait. His chief ingredient is 
milk waste. 

When he hauled in a sixteen pound 
cat with the bait, a friend suggested 
he sell the mixture to fellow anglers. 
So Ted launched his prepared bait busi- 
ness in the kitchen of his home. Ted 
found some one-pound glass jars, had 
some labels printed, and Cobb’s “Old 
Favorite Catfish Bait” was born. That 
was three years ago, and last year he 
shipped, delivered, and sold to dealers 
4,000 jars of bait. Cobb’s “Old Favorite 
Catfish Bait” is still in the kitchen, and 
there is no payroll. But local men 





























feel this won't always be the case. 

Not one of Corydon’s small indus- 
tries has any plans for pulling up stakes 
and treking off to greener pastures. 
That happened to Corydon once just 
like it has to a great many other towns. 
During the war a glove factory set up 
a small operation in a converted garage 
here, after a few enterprising business- 
men made the preliminary arrangements 
and baited the hook. The factory em- 
ployed around twenty-five women and 
four men. 

It was a good thing for the town, 
and we all co-operated to the best of 
our ability. Payrolls were even more 
important during the war, when big 
money was commonplace to all but us. 
The war ended and the demand for 
work gloves dwindled. The home office 
decided that the Corydon plant was no 
longer practical. It happened. Corydon’s 
imported industry packed up its belong- 
ings and went home. There were no 
sour grapes left behind, and each of 
this town’s 1,870 citizens enjoyed the 
visit. 

The glove factory's brief stay served 
a greater purpose to the town and its 
merchants. It taught them new respect 
for home-town industries and the men 
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S E Gibbs, founder of Gibbs Battery, stands beside cases of his special hand soap. 












H, Grismore with some of turkey flock. 


who gambled on them—the men who 
gave birth to the Corydon Way. Many 
of our young men and women now 
come back home after college instead 
of staying in the city. And the brightest 
part of the picture is that this do-it- 
yourself plan can work in anybody’s 
hometown. 
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N A small northwestern Iowa village 
the inhabitants gathered in small 
groups, scarcely talking, as they watch- 
ed a group of old men sitting in a 
circle. While they could not hear what 
was being said in the earnest conference, 
they knew only too well that the single 
thought on all their minds was hunger. 
There had been little rain for several 
years; now the creek was dry and it 
was hard to find water. Even the bison 
were gone; the hunters were forced to 
travel far to the west in search of meat. 
In desperation, the people had even 
eaten the seed corn, but it did not 
matter — crops would not grow. 
Finally, an old chief arose and call- 
ed the villagers together. ““My friends,” 
he said, “we must leave this place or 
starve. Travelers tell us there is rain 
and green grass and bison north of 
here. We can plant corn and be happy 
Placement of stone tools on a lit ng surface at Mill Creek are mapped out by crew. "hice oe eee ar iia their 
belongings and sorrowfully started the 
long trip north. As the refugees of to- 
day, they could only take with them 
that which could be carried on their 
backs. Heavy tools and implements 
were left where they had last been 
used. When the people returned many 
years later all the abandoned belong- 
ings were buried under a thick layer 
of dust and forgotten. 


Dr. R. J. Ruppe and W. D. Frankforter examine skeletons found in a Turin quarry. 
The Mill Creek leaders were asked to investigate this famed discovery in 1955. 


Three hundred eighty years later the 
abandoned stone tools came to light 
again. But now they were lying, not in 
a prehistoric Indian village, but on the 
farm of Mrs. Inez Phipps near Cher- 
okee. They were uncovered by archae- 
ological research conducted by the au- 
thor as a joint project of the State 
University of Iowa and the Sanford 
Museum of Cherokee. 

Students enrolled in the University 
Summer Sessions of 1955 and 1956 
supplied the labor force, and research 
funds were supplied by the Gardner 
Cowles Foundation of Des Moines and 
the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia. Much of the necessary 
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near Cherokee reveal Indians had 


ught troubles, practiced cannibalism. 


by DR. REYNOLD J. RUPPE 


laboratory work was done voluntarily 
by residents of Cherokee and vicinity, 
members of the Northwest Chapter of 
the Iowa Archaeological Society. 

The newly-uncovered village was 
built on the banks of Mill Creek just 
north of Cherokee by Indians about 
whom we know almost nothing but 
suspect were ancestors of the historic 
Omaha and Ponca tribes. All that re- 
mains today is a large mound eight 
feet high, 285 feet long and 175 feet 
wide. The houses disappeared long ago 
and exist only as rectangular postholes 
buried at different levels. 

The mound itself was formed by the 
gradual accumulation of trash, dust, 
and clay (which was used to plaster 
the walls and roofs of the dwellngs.) 
During the occupation of the village, 
houses fell into ruin or caught fire 
time to time, and new houses 
were constructed on their ruins. In 
this way the mound was raised to the 
present height with the earliest material 
at the bottom and later material above 

Over the years, as the trash accumu- 
lated, tools, implements, and broken 
pottery were incorporated into the fill; 
a fact of great importance to the ar- 
chaeologist. As styles in human en- 
deavors are constantly changing, it is 
possible to establish a relative chron- 
ology using the excavated artifacts as 
time-markers. We can be certain that 
when a particular style of pottery is 
found at the bottom of the mound and 
another type is found higher up, the 
lower type is the earlier. Between the 
earliest and latest types are others 
which can be placed in chronological 
position. When the different kinds of 
pottery are compared with types from 
other sites that have been dated it is 
possible to set up a time sequence. 

We have no way to date the first 
settlement of our village except by com- 
parison of pottery and tools from sites 
which have been dated by the radio- 
) active carbon 14 method. Sites with 

similar pottery and tools in eastern 
Nebraska and East St. Louis, Illinois 


from 
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have been dated at about 1200 A. D., 
allowing us to estimate the same date 
for the Phipps site. 

The time of the final abandonment 
of the village is more difficult to estab- 
lish. It had disappeared before the 
white settlement of Iowa but maps of 
the French explorers show that the 
Omaha Indians were livng in western 
Iowa in 1701 A. D. and had moved to 
Nebraska by 1796 A. D. If the Omaha 
Indians are responsible for the Phipps 
site it was abandoned sometime during 
the eighteenth century. In any event the 
abandonment was very late as there is 
cultural material up to the present sur- 
face of the mound. 

Our prehistoric friends on Mill Creek 
apparently migrated to northwestern 
Iowa from someplace farther soutia. 
There may have been a fairly direct 
movement up the Missouri River be- 
cause the earliest pottery found at the 
Phipps site is nearly identical to pot- 
tery found around East St. Louis, 
Illinois. The migration of Mill Creek 
people was part of a large-scale proc- 
ess which resulted in the establishment 
of several similar cultures on tributaries 
of the Missouri River in Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Iowa. 
Some of the Mill Creek sites were for- 
tified with log palisades, and it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the new- 
comers were resisted by native Indians. 

Although we lack direct proof of 
warfare, we do have evidence of some 
cannibalism which was probably the 
result of warfare. It was a common 
trait of the Indians of that historic 
period to practice ceremonial cannibal- 
ism by eating parts of their slain foes. 
Warriors thought they could obtain the 
courage and skill of their enemies in 
this way. As the Mill Creek people 
were so close in time to the historic 
period it is probable that they held 
this belief. Certainly, with all the food 
generally available to them, they were 
not forced to resort to human flesh to 
survive. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Bone jewelry includes armband; pottery 
bead; tool pierced for stringing; pend- 
ant with design; small beads; tinkler 
of deer toe bone; three animal effigies 
on the right, one a shell thunderbird. 





Decoration of restored pottery bowl is 
typical, illustrates artistry of group. 


Mrs. Barbara Anderson helps excavate a 
house by grid plan. White spots mark 
the remains of timbers in early houses. 
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Now nearing the end of a 


by WILLIAM DUFFY 


| B4, been six years now since Gary 
Thompson first burst upon the Iowa 
athletic scene. 

Next March, in a basketball game in 
Lincoln, Neb., the same Thompson will 
put the cap on one of the most pro- 
ductive and colorful careers in this 
state's sports history. Many will find 
it hard to believe that the whole, excit- 
ing period is over... 

. . . Thompson introduced himself to 
the Iowa sports fan in March of 1951 
as Roland High School upset West 
Waterloo in the state basketball tourna- 
ment at Iowa City. The introduction 
was acknowledged by some 13,000 per- 
sons with what a veteran sports writer 
termed, the greatest ovation ever given 
a high school player in the Iowa Uni- 
versity fieldhouse. These people were 
certain they had seen something special 
in the way of an athlete, and nothing 
has happened since that evening to 
make them think otherwise. 

The town, Roland, like the boy, Gary 
Thompson, was virtually unknown be- 
fore 1951, though in Central Iowa it 
had a reputation for some good, small- 
school basketball teams. The little 
school (enrollment 80) was represented 
by a little basketball team, and its best 
basketball player was the 5-foot, 6-inch 
Thompson. All the sports world loves 
an underdog, and if there was one in 
this 1951 tournament, it was Roland. 

With Thompson leading, Roland 
felled Hull, West Waterloo and East 
Des Moines, the state's tallest team, on 
successive nights. When Davenport, 
perennial tournament favorite, bested 
Roland by 10 points in the hard-fought 
state championship game, thousands 
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were disappointed. But the tournament 
had been one of the most exciting ever, 
and Gary Thompson had become the 
apple of Iowa’s eye. 

“For a kid who was 15 years old,” 
says Thompson today, “that was a tre- 
mendous thrill. One day we were just 
a good small-school basketball team, 
and then all of a sudden we were get- 
ting all the attention. I guess we never 
could get quite used to it all.” 

And there was much to get used to. 
Roland for the next two years followed 
in the tradition of such teams as Diag- 
onal and Dunkerton as Iowa small- 
school tournament “darlings.” 

Three winters running, Thompson 
and company marched through the tir- 
ing tournament grind and showed up 
among the state’s “Sweet Sixteen” fi- 
nalists. In this state where some 950 
teams are in the running at the start 
of play, Roland never finished lower 
than fourth while Thompson played. 

Employing everything from the clas- 
sic hook shot usually associated with 
bigger players, to a deadly jump shot, 
Thompson rang up a state-record total 
of 2,043 points in high school. The 
distinctive style he had developed with 
hour after hour of practice, much of it 
outdoors, was mimicked by youngsters 
all over the state. Older fans marvelled 
at it. 

But that was only part of the story. 
Roland and basketball and Thompson 
had become one and the same. For fans 
and newspapermen the threesome was 
a natural. Roland, dominantly Nor- 
wegian, went wild when basketball sea- 
son set in, and at tournament time its 
economic structure virtually collapsed 


fabulous basketball career, undersized 


Gary Thompson has outplayed the best of them. 





as residents headed for Iowa City to 
cheer on their youngsters. “It was quite 
a whirl,” says Gary. 

When the tournament was over, 
Thompson and most of his mates put 
on their baseball togs and rolled to 
more wins. Gary pitched six no-hit 
high school games, and had a three- 
year batting average of over .450. 

In competition, Thompson flashed the 
thing that so many potentially great 
athletes Jack—leadership ability. 

Thompson’s coach until his senior 
year was O M. “Buck” Cheadle. “Gary 
was a coach’s dream,” says Cheadle. 
“With him on the floor I could, and 
did, sit back and relax. His mates ai- 
ways looked to him for help and ad- 
vice, and were never let down. Gary 
was modest and religious. Coaching 
him has been the most inspiring ex- 
perience that has happened to me in 
11 years of working with high school 
boys.” 

Roland sighed its goodbyes to Thomp- 
son upon his graduation in 1953, and 
sat back confidently to watch him make 
his mark in college circles. 

But other fans, and some college 
coaches, took another attitude toward 
Thompson. They knew it was one thing 
for a little man (Thompson was 5-9 
when he graduated) to make his name 
in high school athletics and quite an- 
other for him to make the grade in 
college. 

Gary did receive college offers, 
though. His most attractive ones came 
from schools in the Southwest Confer- 
ence, namely Southern Methodist, Bay- 
lor and Rice Institute. Thompson chose 
Iowa State, partly because of its close- 
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ness to Roland and partly because of 
his girl friend, certainly not for its 
basketball record. “Many of my friends 
were at Ames and my father was work- 
ing there,” he says. “I wasn’t sure I 
could break into college ball, and fig- 
ured my chances would be pretty good 
at Iowa State, which didn’t have too 
good a team in those days. I considered 
other schools, but Iowa State was my 
first choice all along.” 

The next part of Thompson’s story 
had a familiar ring. Just as Roland’s 
climb to basketball fame had coincided 
with Thompson’s arrival on the scene, 
so did Iowa State’s basketball fortunes 
under Bill Strannigan, come to life when 
Roland’s pride hit the Ames campus. 

Gary was second-high scorer in his 
sophomore year as Iowa State was start- 
ing its climb to better things with an 
11-10 won-lost mark. Playing against 
men bigger than himself was old stuff 
to Thompson, and from the start he 
thrilled college crowds as he had thrilled 
‘em in the little Roland gym. He played 
havoc with giant’ opponents when they 
had the ball, and his own ball-handling, 























































































































A lesson in overcoming height. Thompson has advantage on a 6’ 7” Colorado player. 


faking and shooting techniques con- 
tinued to improve. He was named to 
the all Big Seven Conference team in 
his first year. 

As a junior last season, the 5-10 
Thompson emerged mature and _ poi- 
ished in some of collegiate circles 
toughest competition. When the firing 
had finished, he owned a new Iowa 
State one-season scoring record. This 
season Gary crossed the magic 1,000- 
point mark, even though an ankle sprain 
in midseason slowed him down a little. 
He was also only three votes behind 
Wilt Chamberlain in the press ballot 
for “most outstanding” player in the 
Big Seven tournament during Christmas 
vacation. 

No longer confined in playing area 
to Iowa’s boundaries after entering col- 
lege competition, Gary began drawing 
comment from notables in the sports 
world. One of these is Dr. F. C. (Phog) 
Allen, who retired last year after 48 
years of college coaching, 39 of them 
at Kansas University. 

“Inch for inch,” said Allen one night 
after Gary had hit Kansas with a 20- 





point barrage, “Gary Thompson is 
probably as good a player as the Big 
Seven has ever seen—and it’s seen some 
fine ones.” 

Such persons as Allen didn’t form 
their high opinions of Thompson on 
his steady, day-in, day-out, scoring abil- 
ity. Gary obviously has been the floor 
leader of every athletic team he’s played 
with since grade school days. And in 
what is called the “clutch,” or tight 
situation, he has always been at his 
best. Last year at Kansas City, with 
10,000 watching, he almost personally 
stood off a Colorado rally by making 
free throw after free throw in a tense 
game’s closing minutes. When Colorado 
visited Ames later in the season, Gary 
fired in a 50-foot goal as the first half 
ended, and his tie-breaking shot was in 
the air when the final buzzer sounded. 
“There may be a better basketball play- 
er in the country,” wrote one sports- 
writer, “but Gary Thompson has no 
equal as a clutch performer.” 

At the end of his sophomore year, 
Thompson was chosen to star in the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion’s biennial rules movie. After his 
junior year, he became the first junior 
in Iowa State’s history to win the 
school’s “Athlete of the Year’’ balloting. 
Before the start of this basketball sea- 
son, predictors made prominent men- 
tion of Thompson in their All-American 
preview stories. 

The girl friend who “helped” Gary 
choose Iowa State is now Mrs. Thomp- 
son, the former Janet Sydness of Hux- 
ley. The two were married after Gary’s 
sophomore year at Iowa State, and live 
in an attractive upstairs apartment just 
two blocks from the edge of the Iowa 
State campus. 

An extremely pretty brunette, Mrs. 
Thompson was featured on the Veishea 
float representing Gary’s fraternity last 
spring. Being the wife of a famed ath- 
lete such as Thompson “has a lot of 
complications,” says Mrs. Thompson, 
“but it’s all very thrilling, too.” 

For Gary, it’s been basketball in the 
winter and baseball in spring and sum- 
mer—and not much time for himself. 
But he did find time last summer to 
“start playing around at golf. I guess 
I’ve got to stick with it now—I went 
ahead and bought a set of clubs. I’m 
not much good.” (He shot a nine-hole 
46 over the difficult Iowa State course 
in his first month of playing: golf.) 

Gary’s quickness and keen senses al- 
low him to excell at almost any sport, 
it seems. He was state junior horseshoe 
champion twice in high school. 

Thompson feels that physical condi- 
tioning and training are the most im- 
portant factors in an athlete’s develop- 


(Continued on page 43) 
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NE OF the thrilling exhibitions of nature is the spring 

flight of migratory birds. The bottoms of the Missouri 
River afford a grandstand seat for one of the best of these 
shows, the annual northward trek of the world’s. largest con- 
centration of Snow and Blue geese. Some Canadian geese are 
also found along the Missouri, but they prefer the Mississippi 
flyway. The pictures shown here were taken around the 
fields and sloughs of Fremont County’s lowlands. Country to 
be seen from the bluffs of Waubonsie State Park in the pic- 
ture on the centerspread following taken several weeks earlier. 
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Winter at Waubonste | 


State Park, Fremont County 
































Beautiful breakfront commands north wall of living room as seen beyond solarium grillwork. Sculptured carpet is gold in color. 





Fligh Above the City 


What is so rare as an Iowa penthouse, 


unless it be a garden pump on an 


eleventh-story terrace? 


HE addition of the new wing on the Hotel Savery last 

year gave Mr. and Mis. E. A. Boss the opportunity to 
fulfill a long-cherished desire to build a penthouse apart- 
ment exactly to their specifications. The result is a home as 
spectacular as its location on the roof of the 11 story 
building in downtown Des Moines. 

As president of 34-hotels-strong Boss chain, including the 
Fort Des Moines, Randolph, and Savery in Des Moines, Mr. 
Boss might well be zsegarded as an authority on furnishing 
lodgings. But in his own case, it seemed to be an instance 
of familiarity breeding caution. It was six months after the 
original target date for the Bosses to move into their new 
home before they actually made it. The painstaking care 
that went into decorating and furnishing the apartment js 
unobtrusively obvious throughout the 100 ft. by 40 ft. home. 

The visitor takes a private elevator from the top floor of 
the Savery to reach the apartment foyer. Beyond is an en- 

(Continued on page 46) 


Before raised fireplace of the Early American 
family room, Mrs. E. A. Boss chats with Mrs. 
Paul Lefton, wife of Savery manager. Finished 
with knotty pine, room has a beamed ceiling. 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


New Orleans wrought iron decorates flagstoned terrace. 
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A country pump and trellis add 
rural touch to penthouse terrace. 





Pink wrought iron work of the sol. 


Unusual fireplace of living room i. 
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At bridge: Mmes. E. Gold dolphins sparkle as fixtures for dressing-room wash bowls 
Arthur Abbott, John Reilly Aqua-and-gold-decorated room has two bathrooms leading off it. 
(Betty Boss) and Paul Lefton. One of them has a tub, the other a shower with a seating ledge 


Circular bed and a recessed, 


mirrored wall dominate master Ledroom. Colors are aqua, pink, and gold 
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ork of the solarium is set off u ith green of rug and in fabrics. Opening on family room, well-equipped kitchen is in aqua u ith copper trim. 


living room is of Italian travertine marble with cherry paneling behind it. The large, curved davenport, other furniture are French Provincial. 
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Brazen thief that he was, 


you must grudgingly admire the 


gentleman with the bowler hat who was-- 


The Conquistador of East Peru 


N A chilly day early in the spring 
of 1895, a Great Western passenger 
train stopped long enough to deposit a 
single passenger on the station platform 
at East Peru in Madison County, Iowa. 
The dark-looking little man picked 
his way through the remaining snow to 
the only hotel in the village. He gave 
no outward indication that he would 
soon become the most infamous man to 
grace that part of the state since Jesse 
James rode by that way some two dec- 
ades before. 

At the hotel, he registered as C. O. 
Davies, East Peru, Iowa. The clerk had 
known everyone in the small town for 
the past several years, but he said noth- 
ing when he couldn’t recall ever having 
seen the ione traveller previously. The 
stranger seemed to sense the suspicion 
and with a smile of sorts—he wasn’t 
one to smile—explained that he planned 
to make his home there and that ad- 
dress was as good a way as any to 
start things off. 

In the days that followed, Davies 
laid the foundation needed in East Peru 
to become a really solid citizen. He ac- 
tively engaged in politics, social groups, 
and Sunday school work. He was oc- 
casionally seen helping local ladies weed 
their gardens. On such occasions, he 
would remove his black coat and cellu- 
loid collar but, as most people noticed, 
“the fires of Hades couldn’t make him 
part with his black derby.” 

The only bank in town was the Citi- 
zens Exchange Bank of East Peru which 
was a private concern owned and oper- 
ated by O. P. Wright. Davies, backed 
by two Des Moines men, bought the 
bank, incorporated it to the tune of 
$15,000 and set himself up as manager 
and cashier. J. B. Henshaw and J. 
Kuhn, the two backers, supplied only 
a third of the original capital but later 
they parted with much more. 

Davies had a habit of leaving town 
at odd times on mysterious trips. He 
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by J. D. HYLTON 


always refused to discuss them. Some 
suspicious depositors went so far as to 
take their cash out each time Davies 
left town, but they always regained 
their faith in the bank when the little 
man with the black derby returned. 
Word got around that his trips were 
of a romantic nature and that he was 
known in some circles as a pretty fast 
man with the women. The truth of 
this idea reached deeper than the most 
hardened gossip ever dreamed. 
Promptly at 8 o’clock on the morning 
of July 5, 1895, Davies opened the bank 
as usual and turned to say good morn- 
ing to Elden Baker, the bank’s only 
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employee. Davies opened the bank vault 
which was nothing more than a small 
floor safe and cleaned out some $10,000 
and a small sack of diamonds left for 
safe-keeping by a jeweler. He told 
Baker he would be gone on a business 
trip for a day or two and gave him 
$15 to handle any small checks that 
might come in. Oddly enough, Baker 
believed that story although he realized 
the strangeness of it at the time. 
Davies went to Des Moines where 
he wrote huge checks on just about 
everyone he could think of. He wrote 
them on the East Peru bank, cleaned 
out the last pennies belonging to Hen- 





C. O Davies looked glum as he sat with his black derby on the table to await the 
action of the 1896 Grand Jury. The only known photograph of Davies, this picture 
was taken in the courtroom by a reporter who hid his camera behind some law books. 








shaw and Kuhn, and cashed a large 
draft on a bank at the Madison County 
seat at Winterset. All in all, he ran his 
total take up to around $20,000, and 
oh yes, there was that sack of diamonds 
in his coat pocket. Then he vanished 
as mysteriously as he had appeared. 

By the next evening the story was 
out. To complicate matters, a young 
and rather pretty girl arrived in East 
Peru on the day Davies left town to 
announce that she was engaged to him 
“and would someone please tell him I 
have arrived.” The town came to a 
not-so-slow boil. 

At least a few persons knew that he 
had planned to leave town that day, 
for on the very morning that he robbed 
the bank he was to have married an 
other young woman in Colfax, Iowa. 

Confusion governed East Peru, and 
the citizens thrashed about in the dark 
for six days before any effort was made 
to trace Davies. By this time another 
young lady had descended on the seem- 
ingly luckless village to say that she, 
too, was engaged to Davies, and that 
she and the “folks” down at Bedford, 
Iowa, were beginning to wonder about 
him. So were the folks in East Peru. 

Two Des Moines detectives were as- 
signed to the case. The detectives, John- 
son and Hardin, whose first names 
never seem to have been recorded, thor- 
oughly searched the bank records for 
possible clues. A letterhead with a Den- 
ver address, found on the floor under 
the safe, offered the only lead. 

The detectives arrived in Denver to 
find that the authorities there were 
looking for a small dark man named 
Misner and a woman who called her- 
self L. C. Douglas. The man and wom- 
an had pulled a robbery exactly like 
the one in East Peru. Misner, too. 
always wore a black derby. 

The two Des Moines men and a de- 
tective from Denver named Saulsbury, 
trailed the pair for several months from 
Colorado, to Illinois, to the Washing- 
ton Territory. They finally caught up 
with them in Avoca, New York, run- 
ning a bank under the firm name of 
L. C. Douglas and E. C. Misner. L. C. 
(or Elsie) Douglas was Misner’s /egal 
wife. 

Misner (or Davies) was taken into 
custody and returned to East Peru. Elsie 
seems to have simply departed for parts 
unknown without leaving so much as a 
forwarding address. 

When the train arrived with Davies 
and his flock of officers, most of the 
East Peru population was there to meet 
him with nasty words, nasty tempers, 
and a few nasty-looking ropes. The 
officers smooth-talked the citizens just 
as easily as Davies had some six months 
before. He was rushed the 13 miles to 





the county jail in the basement of the 
county courthouse in Winterset where 
he was to very soon make his most 
spectacular bid for notoriety. 

A justice of the peace bound him 
over to the grand jury which promptly 
indicted him on several counts of fraud, 
forgery, embezzelment, and sundry oth- 
er charges. Oddly enough, no one even 
hinted of a breach of promise suit. 
Bail was set at $30,000. 

The jail was a one room affair under 
the west porch of the courthouse. The 
walls and roof were made of stone and 
concrete and in some places were 4 feet 
thick. The floor was made up of several 
steel plates laid over the earth. All pris- 
oners were turned loose in the one big 
room and at night the persons accused 
of more serious crimes were locked up 
in small “birdcage” cells that could be 
dragged about the room if need be. It 
was not a very pleasant place to stay. 

In April of 1896 there were four 
prisoners in the jail. Loftus White and 
Eb Jones were in as suspected hog 
rustlers. Ed Streeter was suspected of 
stealing harness from a local farmer. 
The fourth man, Davies, was the only 
one whom the county felt needed to be 
locked in a cell for the night. 

Davies soon learned that Streeter had 
at one time been a coal miner, and the 


The former Madison County jail, from which Davies made his escape, was under the 
courthouse. The old jail yard, where the escape tunnel emerged, was located here. 


friendship was sealed then and there. 
Streeter immediately began to ply his 
former trade with a passion. He started 
digging in a back corner of the floor 
that wasn’t covered by the steel plates 
and soon had sunk a shaft nine feet 
down to the bottom level of the wall 
foundation. Under the wall he dug a 
pit some five feet deep to turn around 
in, and then started angling up to the 
outside surface. 

All of his digging was done with a 
case knife, a pie pan, and an iron bar 
114 inches wide and 30 inches long. 
He hid the extra dirt by piling it on 
top of the several cages and between 
two cells that were sitting together. 
More of the dirt went under a stack 
of boards and in and around all the 
junk and debris that littered the room. 
Much of it was stuffed into rat holes. 
All of the fresh dirt was covered with 
dust. 

On the night of April 14, 1896, 
Streeter sawed the bolts from Davies 
cell, and they dug the last four feet of 
the tunnel to the surface. Streeter had 
completed the tunnel, some 22 feet of 
it, in 11 nights. The two hog rustlers, 
White and Jones, declined an invitation 
to go along but never-the-less wished 
the tunnel diggers Godspeed. 

(Continued on page 43) 





















by CURT HARNACK 


Energetic Charlotte Matter leads cheers. 





























Along Cedar Rapids’ busy First Avenue, the spire of the beautiful new Coe Auditorium rises between the Old Main Administration buildi 


COE -- A New Accent on Culture 


A vital community institution as well as 


a fine liberal arts college, Coe fills a unique role. 


Photos by GEORGE HENRY 


bw college centennial stirs enthu- 
siasm, but Coe College in Cedai 
Rapids, which passed the century-mark 
in 1951, hasn’t stopped celebrating. 

Coe is one of Iowa’s oldest schools, 
currently ranking sixth among private 
colleges with an enrollment of 941 stu- 
dents. The 80 acre tract, bought by 
early trustees from the money donated 
by Daniel Coe, was only a farm on the 
edge of a small river town one hundred 
years ago. The campus has long since 
been absorbed by the city of Cedar 
Rapids. As the community thrived, it 
grew from a struggling Presbyterian 
seminary, once even bankrupt for sev- 
eral years, into an independent liberal 
arts college. 

Though Coe has served Cedar Rapids 
by educating many of its youth, it 
has never become a municipal college. 
Standards in scholarship have been con- 
sistently high, and Coe was one of the 
two Iowa colleges to rank among the 
nation’s top fifty schools in a study 





that explored the educational origins 
of American scholars. 

The early years of Coe had been 
tenuous, and the first students did not 
graduate until thirty-one years after the 
college’s founding. But one hundred 
years later there was plenty to celebrate. 
Hickok Hall, a new Georgian classroom 
building, had recently opened, and dur- 
ing the Centennial the half million dol- 
lar chapel and auditorium was dedi- 
cated. With a seating capacity of over 
1400, the auditorium housed a session 
of the Town Meeting of the Air, sev- 
eral concerts, including the world pre- 
miere of a Coe-commissioned work by 
Darius Milhaud, “Miracles of Faith’; 
and in the east and west art galleries, 
one of Iowa’s finest art exhibits was 
opened to the public. 

The chapel, which replaced an older 
structure that burned in 1947, was large 
enough to become a center for Cedar 
Rapids’ cultural events. The Coe Audi- 
torium Series during the past several 
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istration building on left, and Science Hall, on right. 


years has provided four or five out- 
standing events annually — this year: 
drama by Constance Bennett, Tod An- 
drews and others; Jose Greco’s Spanish 
dancers; the Little Gaelic Singers, and 
the Yugoslavian Dancers. 

Coe feels it is fortunate to be located 
in a city with unusually strong cultural 
interests. And on the other hand, Coe 
has clearly become the intellectual and 
cultural focal point for Cedar Rapids. 
The fine arts Spring series has been a 
yearly feature since the Centennial, fea- 
turing discussions and lectures on the 
contemporary arts by such speakers as 
Allan Tate, Robert Montgomery, and 
Louis Kronenberger. For three years Coe 
has been one of a select group of in- 
stitutions to receive an extended loan 
exhibit from the Guggenheim Museum 
of New York. Music attractions during 
last year’s festival included singer Mack 


Harrell and the New Work Woodwind 


Quintet. 

To a large extent the Margaret Pilcher 
Fund is responsible for the chain reac- 
tion of cultural benefits to Coe and 
Cedar Rapids over the last five years. 
Owen Elliott, '07, president of Coe’s 
board of trustees and trustee under the 
will of Dr. Pilcher, drew up an agree- 
ment that specifically ear-marked Pilcher 
Fund money for extra-enrichment be- 
yond the normal activities of the col- 
lege. The initial fund of slightly more 
than $100,000 was invested in common 
stocks. “It has since tripled in value,” 
says Elliott, “though nearly the original 
amount has been spent.” 

The Pilcher Fund makes the exten- 
sive fine arts program possible and 
even pays for extra expenses in pub- 
licity to arouse community interest. 


ca 


Pilcher money paid for the installation 
of a complete modern foreign language 
laboratory with sound equipment, re- 
corders, and microphones. Experience 
has revealed that many Coe students 
read, speak, and comprehend a foreign 
language after one year’s study under 
this method. 

Coe has enjoyed special lecturers and 
visiting professors under the terms of 
the Pilcher Fund. Last year the distin- 
guished British novelist and _ literary 
critic, Walter Allan, joined the Coe 
faculty. Financial aid has been given 





Sculpture class works with plaster under direction of Edmund Whiting, in background. 


for research by faculty members, in- 
cluding publication of the work. Sev- 
eral foreign student scholarships have 
been set up. Special events, such as last 
year's Midwest Heritage Conference 
which analyzed aspects of the whole 
region, have become possible because 
of the Pilcher Fund. 

Elliott, a Cedar Rapids lawyer, par- 
tially retired, in recent years has vir- 
tually devoted much of his life to the 
welfare of the college. He feels Coe 
“has a start’ toward becoming the kind 
of educational institution he envisions. 


At 1956 Fine Arts Festival, the New York Woodwind Quintet plays at a workshop. 


In background are few of paintings of the Elliott collection which was on display. 
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Most of the Coe trustees live in Cedar 
Rapids, or close by, and therefore take 
an unusually active interest in the wel- 
fare of the college. 

With the resignation of President 
Howell Brooks in December, a fifteenth 
president is being sought to guide the 
administration of Coe. Dr. Harry M. 
Gage, longtime Coe president (1925- 
1941), is now acting president of the 
college. 

It costs a student $1340 per year to 
attend Coe, but that only meets about 
65% of the actual cost to educate him. 
Part of the rest is made up by income 
from Coe’s two and a half million dol- 
lar endowment, the remainder being 
raised each year among the friends of 
the college in the Growth Fund drive. 
The $100,000 annual budget deficit 
which the Fund defrays, enables Coe to 
strengthen its educational offering. Con- 
tributions come chiefly from Linn coun- 
ty, which benefits most directly from 
a strong and active Coe. “Industries 
have come to recognize their obligation 
to help educate,” says Elliott, “for they 
know that the colleges are providing 
their material.” 

In order to hold and attract a strong 
faculty, part of the Growth Fund was 
immediately spent on improving facu!- 
ty salaries. Among the forty-one Pres- 
byterian affiliated schools in the nation, 
Coe ranks sixth in amount paid the 
faculty. The Ford Foundation, in its 
multi-million dollar college gift pro- 
gram last year, awarded Coe an extra 
bonus for having already worked sub- 
stantially toward the aims intended by 
the Ford grants. 






Under baseketball coach Bob Schulz, Kohawks gre wo 





Noted chemistry prof., Dr. Ben Petcrson. Famed Coe artist, painter Marvin Cone. 







Costumed girls perform a modern dance at the 1956 May Fete, an annual Coe eveni. 








Obawes are y orking for their second consecutive title. 





“We all recognize that the faculty is 
the backbone of the college,” says Dr. 
Gage. At Coe the faculty course load 
averages twelve teaching hours a week; 
there are sabbatical leaves to study, 
travel, and pursue research; most classes 
are small and faculty relationship with 
a student can be on an individual basis. 

Among the faculty are Dean Richard 
Hudson, who came to Coe three years 
ago after heading one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers conferences in the 
country; Marvin Cone, ’14, a widely 
known artist and teacher; Ben Peter- 
son, ‘18, in chemistry, has achieved a 
reputation for excellence among gradu- 
ate schools and industry; and Henry 
Denecke, conductor of the Cedar Rapids 
Symphony, is a part-time instructor. 

Though each department can boast 
faculty members of high reputation in 
their fields, the emphasis at Coe is on 
teaching rather than research. Other 
aspects of a faculty member's career, 
however, indicate his intellectual alive- 
ness, says Dean Hudson. 

One of the most beloved and popular 
teachers, Marvin Cone has seen many 
college generations of students tramp- 
ing up to the third floor art studios in 
old Main. Cone looks forward to quar- 
ters in the projected fine arts building; 
but despite his long-time stay in Main, 
the oldest college building, and where 
the light isn’t as satisfactory as could 
be hoped, Cone says, “Old Main is still 
architecturally the most honest building 
on campus.’ 

After all his years of teaching, Cone 
continues to be astonished and pleased 
by the creative success of first year 





students, newly at work in an art form. 
The majority of his students are eager 
to be exposed to art but do not plan 
to continue with it professionally. This, 
in the liberal arts tradition, is fine. 
“The study of art teaches discrimina- 
tion and good taste,” says Cone. “A 
student learns to have some critical 
standards—and not just in art, either.” 


THE STUDENT BODY 


Although Coe was founded by Pres- 
byterians and retains affiliation, Metho- 
dists actually outnumber Presbyterians 
in the student body, with Catholics and 
Lutherans following in that order. Al- 
together some seventeen different re- 
ligious groups are represented. Chapel 
every Tuesday and Thursday is required, 
and the non-sectarian religious period 
is combined with a general intellectual 
and educational program. Every year 
Religion in Life Week features a re- 
ligious play, music and lectures. 

One third of Coe’s students comes 
from the Cedar Rapids-Marion area 
with many living at home and com- 
muting, another one third attends Coe 
from elsewhere in the state; the fina! 
third is from Illinois, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, and other states. About 55% of 
the students are now receiving scholar- 
ships or work for part of their way. 

“The Grill” under Greene Hall, the 
men’s dormitory, is the informal social 
center. Coe college has five fraternities 
and five sororities; not housed separate- 
ly, but located in the campus residence 
halls. The student council is the strong- 
est central governing power, and in re- 
cent years the council has taken an ac- 


At all-school pajama dance, Jan McKay of Oskaloosa receives gift from Leo Carlson. 


tive part in the planning of many social 
and educational features of the college. 

An important step toward improved 
student-faculty cooperation is the Stu- 
dent Encampment, which has been held 
for two years just before school begins 
in the Fall. Campus leaders invite facul- 
ty and administration members to Camp 
Waubeek, where the days are spent in- 
formally (last year’s encampment was. 
so informal that President Brooks broke 
his collarbone playing softball). The 
coming year is projected and discussed, 
and resolutions arising from the ses- 
sions are later voted upon by the whole 
student body. Originally suggested by 
the administration, the encampment is 
now completely planned by students 

Dancing has been permitted at Coe 
since 1921, and perhaps the annual 
Military Ball is the social highlight of 
the year, now that Coe has an Air 
Force ROTC unit. Also popular is the 
dance sponsored jointly by the student 
councils of Coe and arch-rival, Cornell. 
It is held each year in the Armar Ball- 
room, a sort of half-way spot between 
the two schools. 

As at any college, traditions are both 
many and hallowed — at Coe, several 
new ones are in the making. The 
Kohawklet Kapers, a freshman talent 
show, now starts off each year; an 
“Apple Polisher’s Party” by one of the 
fraternities, initiates new faculty men, 
and the “Pajama Dance’ is another 
annual affair. 

Perhaps the Colonial Ball on Wasn- 
ington’s Birthday is one of the oldest 
consecutive social traditions to be pre- 
served—this year will be the forty-sixth. 
















Prof. Norman Charles dictates assign- 
ment to American Thought history class. 





In 1956, Freshmen won pushball contest 
against Sophs., could doff beanies early. 





Costumed in colonial styles, this all-girl 
ball features the waltz, mazurka, quad- 
rille, minuet, and other dances. Senior 
women are chosen as Martha and 
George Washington at a special dinner 
beforehand. 

In addition to the Colonial Ball, an- 
other women’s physical education de- 
partment function is the May Fete, 
featuring a dance concert on the lawns 
in front of Voorhees Hall. The bare- 
foot dancers present themes ranging 
from nursery rhymes to soberly reli- 
gious. The Centennial May Fete, photo- 
graphed in Life, featured a tableau in- 
volving a painting by Marvin Cone and 
a poem by Paul Engle, two of Coe’s 
most famous alumni in the arts. Engle 
now serves on Coe’s board of trustees. 

The annual push-ball contest looms 
large for freshmen, who may take off 
their beanies at homecoming, if they 
win over the sophomores. Hazing at 
Coe, as at other colleges, has changed, 
and the traditional Hell Week is now 
a Help Week. The freshmen paint, 
clean up the grounds, work at the Y 
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camp, or aid faculty members. 

The Kohawks in the Midwestern Con- 
ference show strength year after year 
in several sports. Coe won the confer- 
ence championship in football in 1955, 
and the all-time Coe record tallies 219 
football wins against 196 losses and 35 
ties. In basketball, the crimson and gold 
Kohawks won the championship for the 
1955-56 season. Other varsity sports in- 
clude wrestling, baseball, track, tennis, 
golf and cross-country. 

The half-million dollar Kingston 
stadium, with a seating capacity of 
over 15,000, provides plenty of oppox- 
tunity for spectator support, and one 
of the Fall sights is the snappy Coe 
College band. The band has not only 
represented Iowa at every Presidential 
inauguration since 1928, but has aiso 
given a yearly concert in Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago. 

The college motto, Veritas Virtusque 
(truth and moral excellence), sets the 
tone for education at Coe. Along with 
other schools, Coe has had to battle 
for its liberal arts program in the face 
of increasing demands for technical 
training. In some cases the two have 
been combined, as in nursing, for since 
1914 Coe has had an arrangement with 
St. Luke’s School of Nursing whereby 
student nurses may receive liberal arts 
and technical training at the same time. 
Coe’s program with four engineering 
schools allows a student three years of 
liberal arts at Coe, and two years 
at engineering schools. For these five 
years a bachelor of arts and an en- 
gineering degree are granted. 

Professor Stanley Heywood in the 
education department estimates that Coe 
produces about forty elementary and 
secondary school teachers each year. “If 
we believe in liberal arts education we 
must have teachers in grade schools 
and high schools who will prepare stu- 
dents for it.” “At Coe,” Heywood says, 
“the aim is to educate the teacher's 
intelligence, not mechanically instruct 
him on devices of teaching.” 

According to one Coe historian, sci- 
ence and social sciences have been tradi- 
tionally the most popular liberal arts 
courses. Coe was the second college in 
the country to offer anthropology and 
one of the pioneers in sociology. At 
present Dean Hudson feels the Coe 
basic English course “offers more writ- 
ing than any other college around here.” 
“Constructive English” is required for 
six semesters, one hour each week, un- 
less a student becomes exempt through 
examination. 

“We seem to be experiencing a swing 
away from the intense specialization of 
the 1920's and 1930's,” says Hudson. 
Specialization is now more appropri- 
ately put on the graduate level, even in 








business, where Hudson says graduate 
schools now prefer a general liberal 
arts background. 

Coe also provides a diverse program 
in adult education. Night classes with 
credit are offered in the general areas 
leading to a bachelor’s degree. One of 
the most popular features of the eve- 
ning curriculum is a non-credit series 
in art, music, and literature, which 
provides an introduction to the arts, 
often in conjunction with exhibits, con- 
certs, and guest speakers. Classes close 
at about forty members and the course 
runs for nine weeks; in this way Coe 
serves the community at large, and since 
the program is self-supporting, there is 
no additional strain on the budget. 

A third adult-education area includes 
special courses—a modern Russia series 
is planned for this Spring. In coopera- 
tion with real estate, insurance, bank- 
ing, engineering, and other industries, 
brief courses, often planned and partial- 
ly staffed by outside groups, are held on 
the Coe campus. The administration of 
Coe feels that the Coe student benefits 
from this wide range of stimulating 
activity on the Coe campus, and clearly 
Cedar Rapids, too, has profited. 

One major problem that will face 
Coe’s fifteenth president involves the 
rising tide of college-age students. With 
one-third of Coe’s enrollment from 
Linn County, there will be pressure to 
continue educating this same propor- 
tionate group of young people, though 
the actual numbers will swell. This 
year’s increase in the student body was 
about six per cent. Whatever steps may 
be taken to provide more buildings or 
expand facilities, the opinion is shared 
by administration, faculty, and students 
generally that Coe’s small-college char- 
acteristics should be maintained. 

The most cherished elements of the 
Coe-kind of education are expressed 
differently by those who've experienced 
it—a student might speak of the fine 
faculty-class relationship, or the friendly 
living advantages of a small campus, 
or the extra-curricular activities which 
allow wide creative outlets. 

The Coe alumni clustered in Cedar 
Rapids, or scattered throughout the 
world may be found in a wide variety 
of occupations. Included are college 
presidents; Paul McCrae, editor of Na- 
tion’s Business; and Fran Allison of 
“Kukla, Fran and Ollie” TV series. 

William L. Shirer, ’25, when asked 
last fall about his education at Coe 
college, answered: “It meant more than 
a wholesome education, which a small 
mid-west college can give. It stimulated 
me to continue my studies right up to 
the present moment, not only in Amer- 
ica but in Europe and Asia. I think that 
was the most priceless gift of Coe.” 
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NOW IS THE TIME FOR DECISON 


Recent progress in highway construction has shown what can be ac- 
complished with adequate revenue to meet our immense needs. For you 
and your children, the shape of the future is pleasanter, more economical, 
safer, driving on our highways. IF we can maintain our present rate of 
advancement. 


You have a vital stake in modernizing the Iowa highway system. The 
past year has shown what can be done with the present volume of revenue, 
but we dare not fall behind. We must retain the “additional” two cents 
per gallon gasoline tax (all ear-marked for primary roads) together with 
the present allocations to road funds of sales and use taxes if we are to — 


KEEP IOWA’S HIGHWAY PROGRAM ROLLING 


See Following "ages 














A GAUGE OF PROGRESS ON IOWA'S HIGHWAYS 


The awesome needs of the Iowa highway system some- 
times overshadow the great progress that has been 
made in creating a modern road network. 















In 1955, the Iowa legislature took a significant forward 
step by approving a temporary two-cent addition on the 
gasoline tax for primary road construction, our most 
critical area. The citizens of Iowa have had just one year 
to enjoy the benefits of this legislation. But the accom- 
plishments of the past year are considerable. 











WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 







For the year from July 1, 1955, to July 1, 1956, (the 
first fiscal year employing the revenue from the extra 
two cents) primary construction contracts rose from 
$29,980,893 to $58,432,626. This allowed for paving, wid- 
ening, asphalt concrete pavement without widening and 















asphalt concrete pavement on 1460.9 miles of Iowa’s Condition of lowa’s Primary 
primary roads versus similar work on only 587.5 miles System 1947-1957 

in 1954. Even discounting the extra miles of widening, 

343 additional miles were improved. And considerable 12/1/47 1/1/54 1/1/57 
sums were spent in grading, surfacing with gravel or Earth 46.0 miles 28.4 0.0 
stone, and building bridges and culverts. In the latter Gravel 2229.8 1648.5 961.0 


Bituminous 772.4 1243.1 731.6 


Concrete, Brick & 
Recapped concrete 


case expenditures rose from $5,527,490 to $9,675,920. 


° ° ft. 4229.2 3281.9 2798.4 
Taking a longer look, here is a chart of the progress 20 ft. 1363.8 1233.9 1247.2 
that has been made in the last ten years: ar 3 1383 2013.1 
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THE CONTINUING NEED 









Despite the progress that has been made on Iowa highways, the pressure 
remains heavy. Even with increased expenditures the average age of our 
highways has risen from 19.8 years on January 1, 1954, to 20.13 years 
on July 1, 1956. 


THE COST OF MODERNIZATION 


The exact future needs of our highway system are difficult to estimate. 
The Tax Study Committee recommended that a complete engineering 
appraisal should be made to overcome this problem. The lowest estimated 
cost for modernizing Iowa’s present primary road system was made by 
the State Highway Commission in 1953. It called for expenditures, on 
both rural and urban primary roads, totaling $767,902,600. 

In 1954, the Bureau of Public Roads estimated Iowa’s needs on the basis 
of the traffic volume anticipated for 1975 and on conditions at that time. 
Exclusive of the interstate system, it called for spending $1,067,855,000 
on rural and urban primary roads; $511,500,000 on secondary roads and 
nearly $132,000,000 on city streets other than extensions and on other 
state highways. Even making all possible allowances (e.g. substituting 
two lanes where four lanes are called for), the Bureau’s figures for pri- 
mary roads, alone, still total over $900 million. 


WE NEED ALL PRESENT REVENUE 


It is evident that even with the present tax rate, Iowa has a 20-year-plus 
construction program already outlined just to keep abreast of its needs. 
And, there will be a continuing obligation after that. Highway funds in 
Iowa come principally from motor vehicle fees, gasoline taxes, 10% of 
the receipts of the state sales tax and the 2% use tax on motor vehicles. 
The income from ALL of these sources is essential to the continuance of 
our highway program; to meet minimum estimates of needs. 
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THE PROMISE OF THE FUTURE 


While Iowa’s attention is now mainly focused on 
the necessity for bringing our present roads up 
to national standards, there is a breathtaking 
horizon ahead. The new Interstate highway sys- 
tem will stretch for 730 miles in Iowa, generally 
following the present routes of highways 6, 69, 
and 275-75. 


Four or six-lane for much of its length, the Inter- 
state system will cost over $400,000,000. Its con- 
~ struction will provide jobs for thousands, both 
directly and in industries serving road builders. 


SAFETY 


Without stop signs, the Interstate routes will be 
engineered for the highest possible degree of 
safety. Elaborate intersections will connect these 
@Stperhighways with access roads. 
al 


Ninety per-cent of the cost of these roads of the 
future will be derived from federal funds. But 
while Iowa’s investment will be relatively small, 
the state must make certain safeguards. For 
example, all Interstate roads must have “limited 
access”. Action by the last legislature on this 
point makes our participation in the Interstate 
system possible. 


URBAN SUPERHIGHWAYS 


The lead provided by the Interstate planners will 
be felt in other phases of Iowa highway construc- 
tion, especially in and around cities. In the future, 
we can expect well-engineered four and six-lane 
throughways to make city driving safer, faster 
and more economical. 





THE FUTURE IS IN YOUR HANDS 


Progress in Iowa highway construction is a matter of inter- 
action. We have seen the progress already made toward buildin 
safer, better highways for our drivers. We have a fair, and well- 
apportioned, tax base for providing our highway revenues. We 
must retain this present volume of income if we are to keep up 
with our needs and work for a future highway system now 
within our grasp. 


(Advertisement) 








Towa’s Little Legend 
(Continued from page 23) 


ment. “For young boys especially,” he 
says, “training is awfully important. At 
Roland, Coach Cheadle gave us some 
very strict training rules, and I’m sure 
happy of it now.” 

“By college age, a fellow is physically 
and mentally mature enough to take 
some strain and still perform well on 
the field—occasional late study hours 
and a piece of candy now and then 
won't hurt him.” 

Gary’s mother and father never miss 
a home game at Iowa State. Mr. 
Thompson played basebali for McCalis- 
burg and Roland teams until his late 
30's. He is a carpenter for Iowa State 
College. 

The Gary Thompson story is prob- 
ably still a long way from its end, 
though Gary will graduate from Iowa 
State in June. As a student in the Army 
ROTC program, he faces either six 
months or two years active duty after 
graduation. 

After that, it’s anybody’s guess. Base- 
ball may figure in Gary’s future. “If 
any teams feel I'm good enough so that 
they come after me right after gradua- 
tion, I might try it,” he says. “If I don’t 
have a chance to get to the top I don’t 
consider baseball a good idea.” 

Right now, Gary has his eye on semi- 
professional basketball after his service 
hitch. After that, he sees a high school 
coaching job combined with biology 
instruction. His college major is physi- 
cal education; his minor, zoology. 

And, by the way, if everything goes 
right and according to schedule, things 
are about set to explode up at Roland 
again. Another Thompson, Gary’s 
brother DeLon,is playing first team in 
baseball and second team in basketball 
for Roland, although he is only a ninth- 
grader. 





Reluctant Athlete 
(Continued from page 9) 


was soon on the Cyclone squad, and 
also made the swimming team at 
Minnesota. 

Just before graduating Howie decided 
to try to qualify for Sigma Delta Psi, 
a national athletic fraternity. Member- 
ship requires qualification in 15 events 
including an arms-only rope climb, 
weight lifting, baseball throw, football 
punt and track events. Although most 
candidates work on the events one at 
a time over an extended period, Howie 
did them all in an hour and 15 minutes, 
including the mile run! He was the 
only one at Minnesota to make the 
fraternity that year. 





Howie’s oldest brother, John, is also 
a Minnesota graduate and two younger 
brothers are presently students there. 
His two sisters attended the University 
of Nebraska and Iowa State College. 
Father Howard T. Lambert is an attor- 
ney for the U. S. Treasury Department 
in Sioux City. The Lamberts, at one 
time, lived in Hampton. 





In Japan, Lambert posed with native hat. 


The 185-pound Howie resembles the 
traditional Greek athlete in his build, 
although he is somewhat taller, six 
feet-two inches. With his strictly ama- 
teur interest in athletics and his scho- 
lastic inclinations, he comes near to 
fitting the Athenian ideal. The founders 
of the ancient Olympics would be de- 
lighted with this well-rounded, modern- 
day Olympian. 





River Towns of Henry Lewis 
(Continued from page 13) 


buque, Burlington, Fort Madison, Belle- 
vue, Warsaw, Port Byron and Musca- 
tine Island. The first five are shown 
here in black and white. Some of the 
lithographs of Iowa towns were used 
four years ago in an exhibition of 
Lewis’ works by the New York Public 
Library. 

For Lewis, the Mississippi is the busy 
road serving romanticized towns set in 
a landscape that is sometimes European 
and sometimes frontier. Unlike some of 
the early river artists, it is the town 
and not the river that assumes com- 
manding importance. Sailboats, paddle- 
wheelers, rowboats, and river rafts all 
play an important part on the Lewis 
scene, but only in relation to the city, 


.. ef sometimes the prairie. The buildings 


of the Lewis towns tend to be elongated 
with a Lowlands look about them. Yet, 
he has included much of the detail 
still to be found in the older structures 
of the river cities. People-were of minor 








interest to Henry Lewis. As might be 
expected, most of them appear on his 
river craft. The towns are usually al- 
most deserted. 

Although he left the Mississippi Val- 
ley shortly after completing his excur- 
sion, Lewis must have loved it. Seldom 
has a frontier been presented so in- 
vitingly. 





Conquistador of East Peru 
(Continued from page 33) 


Streeter pulled Davies through the 
tunnel with a blanket rope. They came 
up in the area used for a jail yard 
where the fence was a minor problem. 
Here they discarded, or forgot to take, 
a bundle of food scraps they had saved 
from their meals. An act Streeter would 
live to regret. 

The jailor discovered the break-out 
at breakfast time. The outraged sheriff, 
M. L. “Linc” Silliman, rounded up a 
large posse immediately and set out to 
“run them moles right back into the 
hole they came from.” 

After being “questioned,” White 
hinted that the pair might head for his 
farm north of Winterset. The escape 
was made on a Wednesday morning 
and that night Sheriff Silliman was 
waiting at White’s barn with a deputy, 
the town marshall, and two constables. 

About midnight, two men appeared 
on the road headed north past the barn. 
When they were only a few feet away 
the sheriff yelled for them to halt and 
throw up their hands. Then in the dark, 
a gunfight broke out that would do 
justice to anything in Hollywood. One 
of the strangers shot a hole through a 
leather wallet the sheriff had in his 
coat pocket. 

In the midst of the battle the two 
strangers dropped their packages and 
broke for a nearby field. One of the 
officers fired again and one of the 
fleeing men was seen to stagger and 
fall, but both got away. 

Clothing in the discarded bundles 
was later identified as belonging to 
Davies and Streeter. 

The officers returned to town and 
rounded up another posse that was out 
all night with no luck. At dawn they 
returned to Winterset. 

At 10 o'clock Thursday morning 
Streeter wandered up to a farmhouse 
farther north on the same road and 
asked for food. He hadn’t eaten since 
Wednesday noon, and he had been 
through a lot since then. The farmer 
recognized him and asked him in. While 
he was eating, the farmer stuck a gun 
in Streeter’s face and suggested that he 
surrender. Streeter agreed that it might 
not be such a bad idea after all. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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by LENORE SULLIVAN 


| paw those who love good and interesting food, the diplo- 
matic corps offers unusual advantages to know the best 
from many lands under the most advantageous of conditions. 
The inquiring palates of a foreign service officer, and his 
family, can sample national dishes at leisure, take the time to 
seek out the best cooks, and have the chance to compare 
dishes from many lands. 

As the wife of career diplomat Clayton Lane, Bent Lane 
has made the best possible use of her opportunities to dis- 
cover new and exciting foods. Today, she is delighting her 
Indianola friends with them while Mr. Lane is on the teacii- 
ing staff of Simpson, and she is the college’s artist-in-residence. 

“Having kept house in many lands,” Mrs. Lane says, “I 
am impressed at the number of ways in which the same 
ingredients can be combined into new dishes according to 
the climate, skills and temperament of people.” 

“Take cracked wheat, for instance. We know it almost 
wholly as a cereal. In Lebanon, however, it is made into a 
popular salad. Here is the recipe as given me by a charming 
hostess in Beirut.” 

TABOULEH 

Wash cracked wheat and press hard between towels to 
dry as much as possible, adding some chopped onion. Set 
aside for two hours (so wheat will absorb water and swell 
but will not be soggy.) Add a handful of chopped parsley, 

















AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 
CARROLL—Hotel Burke Dining Room. ‘Try Iowa's Best’’ Choice 
Rib of Beef Dinner. 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Hotel Roosevelt. Good Food. Fast Service. 
Krebs Dutch Girl. US 151, 64 at 29th St. S.E. 


DAVENPORT—Hotel Blackhawk. Famous for Sunday Smorgasbord. 
Served noon to 8 p.m. 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ’til 8 p.m. 
Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our specialty. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon 'til 9:30. 


The Steak Ranch. Choice Iowa steaks, broiled on an open Hickory 
Charcoal Hearth. Evening 5 to 10 p.m. Luncheon 11:30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Family Sunday dinners noon to 9 p.m. Located in Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 


SIOUX CITY—The Green Gables and The Normandy. 
OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 


(Advertisement) 





lemon oil, olive oil, salt and pepper and stir enough to mix. 
Add a few cut tomatoes. Add a handful of chopped mint, 
put into a dish and garnish with slices of tomatoes. Serve 
cold.” 

“In the Middle East the Arab cuisine abounds in highly 
seasoned foods,” the traveled artist points out. “Lebanon is 
famous for its superbly large and beautiful fruits and vege- 
tables, olive oil and many varieties of olives. Olives are put 
up in small quantities prepared in many ways and are sold 
in bulk in the shops. Best liked, they are marinated with 
garlic, spices and olive oil and are served at almost every 
meal as a basic food. When you go to one of the small 
cafes perched on the cliffs above the Mediterranean near 
Beirut, you are sure to be served several varieties of olives, 
as well as tabouleh, pistachio nuts and perhaps another 
delicious Lebanese speciality made of egg plant. Here is the 
recipe as it was given me: 

MAISSAKAA 

Take 1 kilo (2.2 lbs.) of egg plants, peel them and slice 
them half inch thick. Fry in hot oil and put in a sieve to 
drain. Slice some onions and place in a casserole with some 
oil and fry them, not browning. Add some tomatoes sliced, 
pepper, salt and some garlic to be put in between the sliced 
egg plants. Add the egg plants, very little water and cook for 
about an hour on a medium fire. Add 1 glass tomato juice 
Serve it cold. 

“When my husband and I lived in Poland before World 
War II, we decided that Polish cooking was superb. I have 
often wished I had written down the recipes for many oi 
the hors d'oeuvres, hot and cold, served at the luncheon 
parties. They included pirouki which had a flaky crust 
stuffed with game paste, various mushroom dishes and many 
other temptations which formed a delicious prelude to the 
sumptuous luncheon which followed, though they were 
ruinous for anyone trying to ‘gard’e la ligne’.” 

“We became quite spoiled, lunching frequently on indi- 
vidual partridges with plump breasts, delicately flavored, 
browned and stuffed,” Bent Lane reports. “These choice, 
miniature birds came to the markets in numbers from the 
great estates and, as [ remember, cost about 30¢ each, a 
price which did not make us feel too extravagant in enjoy- 
ing them often. 

“Then there was hunter’s stew, BIGOS, which is a typi- 
cally Polish dish and extremely popular throughout the 
country. It is not a food for sedentary people but is most 
appreciated by those who have spent long, active hours in 
cold, fresh air. In Poland it is a favorite for shooting expedi- 
tions, being warmed up on a wood fire in the forests. It 
will keep for weeks, improving with each reheating. As 
made in Poland, no doubt the glassful of vodka and white 
or red wine added occasionally enhances its flavor and may 
increase its keeping quality, but the dish is very good with- 
out it. When made by this recipe given to me by a Pole 
in Warsaw it provides an excellent one-dish meal 


BIGOS 

Ingredients: 2 oz. lard 

2 1/4 lbs. sauerkraut 2 tbsp. flour 

6 oz. of any kind of mixed a few tbsp. meat glaze 
cooked meat, including 2 tbsp. tomato puree 
poultry and game 1 onion 

i oz. pork sausages 1 tumbler vodka 

1 or 2 apples cut in dice 1 glass of either white or 

1 oz. of gammon (cured ham) red wine 

Method: 


Wash the sauerkraut and blanch it in boiling water and 
drain. Melt the lard in a sauce pan and when hot fry the 
chopped onion till brown, adding the flour. Then add some 
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of the meat glaze, tomato puree, vodka and wine. Mix well. 
Put a layer of sauerkraut in an earthenware casserole, cover 
with a layer of the different meats and the sausage, cut in 
small slices, and then the diced apples. Moisten with a little 
more meat glaze and wine. Continue the process till the 
casserole is filled. Cover closely and simmer for 2 hours, 
shaking the casserole occasionally. Set aside and use as 
required.” 
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by DOROTHY REID 


O YOU remember those old “horse-traders” that our 
fathers used to tell about? They didn’t fade away! Now 
they're trading in antiques—one of the most fascinating 
aspects of this hobby. 
Several years ago, when I had an antique shop, I learned 





trade. I often wondered where they had their “beginning 
point.” Had they bought something once and expanded it 
into a permanent hobby? Or had they started with a gift— 
or an inheritance? 

One of my trading customers had a fascinating tale that 
began with a three-dollar purchase. 

In a little shop in a small town in the western part of 
Iowa, she found a vase which had been wired to make a 
lamp. Looking it over carefully she discovered that it was an 
unusually fine piece of French work and was delighted to 
be able to buy it for only three dollars. 

This vase was traded to a Des Moines antique dealer 
for a Gone With the Wind lamp (with a cracked ball shade) 
priced at—FIFTEEN dollars! 

The GWTW lamp was traded to a friend who had an 
extra marble-topped table. The table, originally valued at 
$55, was traded to another dealer for a cranberry glass 
epergne marked at eighty-five dollars. 

At that point, the trading ended. Money-wise, the original 
three dollars was parlayed into an eighty-five dollar deal 
in a short time. 

The element of luck is always important in trading. In 
this particular series, the key was the friend who wanted 
a Gone With the Wind lamp with a cracked ball shade, 
more than she wanted a marble-topped table. 

But that’s the big adventure of trading. There’s always 
the chance that there will be an extra-special bargain some- 
where along the line. 

One of the joys of trading is that the item you are trading 
is, obviously, something you don’t need or want. So, if you 
can use it for a trade, you can’t lose. When you tire of it, 
away you go again with the hope of another big find. 

A word of caution, however. If anyone appears too anxious 
to trade with you, better halt the negotiations. Go over your 
trading stock again; it could be that you have a gold 
mine and don't know it. 








CANVAS SPECIALISTS 


Burch, since 1882 Canvas Specialists, offers a com- 
plete service for industrial applicators. If you 
are using, or planning the use of canvas, consult 


Des Moines, lowa 
BURCH MANUFACTURING CO. Fort Dodge, lowa 













...for full, mellow 
flavor and aromal 


The ham that's 
already 


E-Z-CUT 
HAM 


©1955, John Morrell & Co. 
BY JOHN MORRELL & CO., OTTUMWA, IOWA + SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA + MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Processors of fine quality Ham... Bacon... Sausage... Canned Meats... Pork... Beef... Lamb 
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Alert, efficient servant to run 
errands, order supplies and deliver 
messages to a lot of people. Other 
duties include standing guard in any 
emergency — ready to summon the 
doctor, police or fire department or 
sheriff. Must be fast as lightning, 
completely trustworthy and willing to 
work 24 hours a day, 365 days a 
year. Will pay about one cent an 
hour. 


We can think of only one applicant 
that’s a natural for this household 
job. It’s the telephone — and obvious- 
ly worth more than it costs. North- 
western Bell Telephone Company. 
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Skeletons in the Public Closet 
(Continued from page 12) 


in the depression years when it was enacted, those merits 
have only limited validity under present levels of income 
and with all the other inducements for home ownership. 
Nor is it altogether clear [why] those individuals able to 
own a home should be granted tax privileges. 

This particular form of credit along with other 
credits and aid opens the door to fiscal irresponsibility at 
the local level. 

MILITARY SERVICE CREDITS 

The limited exemption of property owned by veterans re- 
sults in a general shrinkage of some $100 million in the 
local tax base. Therefore, higher millage rates must be im- 
posed on remaining taxable property—including the non- 
exempt property of veterans--to raise given amounts of 
revenue. To the extent that local units are reimbursed for 
the shrinkage (25 mills on the exempt property) [the cost 
is shifted to the state}. 

The whole issue of veterans’ tax exemption needs to be 
re-evaluated in the light of: (a) the total number of potential 
claimants relative to the total number of taxpayers in the 
state; (b) the entire program of veterans’ benefits, federal 
and state; and (c) the long-run interests of veterans in a 
sound and equitable tax system... . 

{While} veterans comprise a very substantial segment of 
the taxpaying population . . . less than one-half of the esti- 
mated number of veterans in Iowa derive tax benefits from 
the Military Service Exemptions. As those exemptions result 
in a shift of the tax load to other taxpayers—veterans and 
nonveterans—it is rather illogical to defend the Military 
Service Exemptions on the ground that it provides benefits 
to veterans as a group. Quite clearly, it does not. 

The state should [make] tax concessions—in substantial 
amounts—to veterans actually in need of assistance. The 
present system of exemptions for Military Service {should} 
be replaced by one in which a substantially larger exemption 
be allowed on property owned by disabled veterans or vet- 
erans for whom a need can be demonstrated in terms of age, 
income, or total wealth. 

SUMMARY 

Most emphatically, this statement does not recommend 
that (1) all state aids should be reduced or eliminated, or 
(2) local property taxation should bear a larger share of the 
total costs of government in Iowa, or (3) existing property 
of tax credits and exemptions be abolished without a general 
overhaul of the entire state and local tax and expenditure 
pattern. To abolish all such exemptions and credits—without 
material reduction in the reliance on property taxation for 
the support of local government—would create more prob- 
lems than would be solved. 

The positions taken in this statement are: (1) that func- 
tions of purely local interest should be controlled and fi- 
nanced at the local level, even with revenues from non- 
property tax sources if locally raised; (2) functions in which 
the state as a whole has a vital interest should be financed, 
in substantial part, from revenues raised at the state level 
in order to assure that the interests of the state are adequately 
served regardless of local ability or willingness to provide 
such services; and (3) local expenditures of revenues de- 
rived from statewide sources be limited to specific purposes 
designated by the General Assembly and subject to controls 
at least as effective as those imposed on the state depart- 
ments for which the General Assembly also appropriates 
funds. The application of these principles will not solve all 
the tax problems of the State of Iowa. But it will, at least, 
create a framework in which responsible fiscal practices can 
prevail. 
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High Above the City 
(Continued from page 29) 


trance hall which leads both to the living room and family 
room-kitchen. An unusual Italian travertine fireplace is the 
focal point of the 34’ x 20’ living room. Behind the fireplace 
cherry paneling stretches between the two windows. Japanese 
grass-cloth paper covers the other walls. 

The sculptured carpet is a soft gold color. It also covers 
the floor of the master bedroom and some of the halls. The 
colors of the living room are difficult to describe. A great 
deal of brown and rust in various shades has been used as 
well as a number of quite unusual colors which are strong 
but not dominant. 

French provincial furniture has been used throughout the 
room. The large curved davenport and the breakfront are 
most outstanding pieces. 

To the south, the living room opens onto the solarium with 
its pink wrought-iron furniture and grillwork, and striking 
green carpet. Green is also repeated in the fabrics. There 
is a small bar-closet off the room. A stone wall sets off 
a hand-carved God of Longevity that was rescued from the 
Fort Des Moines lounge room during some remodeling. Op- 
posite is a wall of pecky cypress done in an off-white shade. 

The flagstoned terrace off the solarium has a small porch 
ornamented with. New Orleans wrought iron work. In the 
summer it is furnished with redwood furniture and iron 
chairs from Italy. A red pump straight from the country 
(it actually draws water) adds a gay note. The view, of 
course, is excellent. 

Going north from the living room, the hall leads into the 
master bedroom. Here is a huge circular bed set in front 
of a mirrored wall, which immediately leads wives into a 
discussion of the sheet and blanket problem. (Mrs. Boss had 
hers especially made for the bed.) The light and airy bed- 
room is done in aqua, pink, and gold. The aqua and gold 
colors are picked up in the dressing room. 


GOLD FIXTURES 


The double washbasins in the dressing room are one of the 
most striking features of the penthouse. The decorated basins 
are set in a single piece of marble and have gold hardware 
in the form of dolphins. Two baths, one with shower and 
one with tub, lead off the dressing room. 

The guest bedroom, on the east side of the apartment, is 
furnished in Italian provincial. A large, yellow-green, oval 
rug is laid on the hardwood floor. The walls are dusty pink, 
a color carried out in many of the fabrics. A chair and some 
pillows in a striking purple color give a quick accent to the 
color scheme. It has its own dressing room and bath. 

With its Early American decor, the family room-kitchen 
offers a distinct contrast to the rest of the penthouse. The 
family room has a raised fireplace, large hooked rug, knotty 
pine paneling and maple furniture. Scattered around are 
interesting pieces from Mrs. Boss’ brass collection gathered 
from all over the world. Included is a great deal of harness 
brass from Ireland. A charcoal heating stove is one of the 
most interesting brass items. 

The kitchen is done in knotty pine and aqua with copper 
trim. All of the equipment, and it lacks nothing, is in aqua. 
A service elevator can be used to reach the kitchen. 

The penthouse is heated by radiant heat from the ceiling 
and is completely air-conditioned. One of the most pleasant 
additions is a hi-fi system that can be piped into any room 
in the apartment. 

Handsome and well-arranged, the Boss penthouse is ideally 
suited to meet the needs of a heavy entertaining schedule 
while making a comfortable home. 





Conquistador of East Peru 
(Continued on page 43) 


Deputy Sheriff Mart Casteel took 
Streeter back to jail, and the chase was 
on again. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to backtrack him to find Davies. 

Friday noon a school girl reported 
a man north of town who jumped off 
the road when she saw him. She said 
he had walked with a very bad limp 
like he might have had a leg wound. 
Nothing more definite than rumor was 
reported for about 12 hours. 

Then late Friday night at a covered 


bridge guarded by a small group of 
armed men, a lone horseman rode up 
to the bridge from the north. When 
he was told to hait and climb down 
out of the saddle, the rider leaned over 
the horse’s neck and spurred his mount 
to a run. 

The guards opened fire on the rider 
and shot him down. As he fell, his 
foot caught in the stirrup and he was 
dragged nearly a hundred yards down 
the road. 

Much to the horror of the guards, 
the rider was not Davies but the 18- 
year-old son and sole support of a 





local widow. He was still alive but 


badly wounded. When the news of the 
shooting got around, public sentiment 
forced the end of the search. The boy 
later recovered. 

Ed Streeter was sent to Ford Madison 
Penitentary for assisting a prisoner to 
escape but Davies or Misner or Douglas 
or whoever he was, was never found. 

After it was all over, several things 
remained unrecovered—the dignity of 
two towns and a county in general, 
$20,000 in cash, a sack of diamonds, 
and the gentleman thief from Madison 
County. 





lowa School and College Directory 





——GRINNELL 





- »« « « SINCE 1846 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS. 





——IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE— 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of lowa. 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 


-——SIMPSON COLLEGE 


Indianola, lowa 
A DISTINGUISHED CHRISTIAN 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


-——DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE— 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 


Founded in 1898—56 years of Serv- 
ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for 





complete information. 





——WARTBURG COLLEGE——___ 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional ‘courses. 
Short 2- year courses in teachers’, busi- 
ness, parish workers’. Write director of 
admissions. 


——DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men. 





——-LUTHER COLLEGE 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 











——PALMER SCHOOL 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 





——PARSONS COLLEGE 


Fairfield, lowa 


A 4-year fully accredited liberal arts college of- 
fering B. A, B. S., B. M., degrees and pre- 
professional preparation. A Presbyterian affiliate 
with 600 coeducational students; headquarters for 
the Mid-America Foundation. 
Write Director of Admissions 
for catalogue 








——THE POWELL SCHOOL—___—__ 
or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 


Established 1902 


Enrollment accepted for schoo] year or 
annually. Non-sectarian—Co-Educational. 
RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director 
Catalogue upon request, 
RED OAK, IOWA 











OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 


E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for 
picture book. 

“Careers Unlimited.” 


-———AMERICAN INSTITUTE———— 


——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE— 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 








——CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Pella, lowa 


1853—1956. Over a century of service. B. 

A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 

education, home economics and business. 

Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 

gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
dary and el tary. 








——COE COLLEGE 


——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE—— 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
~Director of Admissions. 








Cedar Rapids 

AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretarial training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, the ministry. 


——CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 











IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


Iowa's schools and colleges are 
among the finest in the country. 
Our vigorous, privately-supported 
institutions have an exceptional 
reputation that calls for investi- 
gation when planning your fu- 
ture schooling or that of your 
child. The listed institutions are 
glad to supply you with liter- 
ature without obligation. 























His fall may take all you own! 


Yes, an accident like this could result in a damage suit that 
would wreck your way of life. Other accidents could be just as 
ruinous . 


@ injuries to others caused by 
your children's part-time 
work: baby-sitting, news- 
paper delivery, etc. 


@ injuries caused by your par- 
ticipation in sports. 


@ accidents at your home caus- 
ing injury to guests, servants, 
deliverymen, etc. 


@ damage caused by ownership 
or use of saddle horses, bi- 
cycles, pets, small boats. 


PROTECT YOURSELF! 


For as little as 75¢ A MONTH, a Hawkeye-Security “CP” policy pro- 
tects you and members of your household against liability up to $10,000 
. + + and pays up to $500 per person for hospital and doctor bills, 
whether you are liable or not. 


This low-cost “CP” protection is available to you 
through agents in 334 Iowa communities representing 


Ha wheye . f y 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
DES MOINES 


INSURORS OF IOWANS IN ALL TYPES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE. 





Your greatest assets 
are non-taxable! 


Step-up your employees’ co-operation, 
loyalty, enthusiasm, appreciation, abil- 
ity to communicate effectively and un- 
derstanding of one another. 


Make the Dale Carnegie training avail- 
able to your key personnel. 


Classes are held within driving-dis- 
tance of all points in lowa. 


For complete information, write 


Charles R. Van Nice, lowa Sponsor 
The Dale Carnegie Courses 
2419 Cottage Grove Ave., Des, Moines, lowa 
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543 6th Ave. 
Des Moines. lowa 
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The Iowa Paycheck 


HERE have been some surprising changes taking place in 

Iowa in the last few years, almost without our being 
aware of it. Although everyone has been conscious of the 
gradual shift from the farms and the economic ups and 
downs, few sources have brought out the changing nature of 
the Iowa economy as vividly as the below chart of the Com- 
position of Personal Income in Iowa taken from the report 
of the Iowa Tax Study Committee. 

The most dramatic figure is the decline of farm income 
from 1948 to 1955. In the latter year, agriculture supplied 
only 16.4 percent of the total personal income in the state. 
On the other hand, manufacturing payrolls accounted for 
16.6 of the personal income. In 1929 they were responsible 
for only 9.2 percent. 

Payrolls of retail and wholesale trade and business and 
personal service establishments were responsible for 16.5 per- 
cent of personal income in 1955, a rise from 1950. Proprie- 
tary income of professional workers and owners of unincor- 
porated nonfarm businesses and property income (dividends, 
interests, rents, and royalties) have provided a relatively 
stable percentage of income in the last few years. 

Government disbursements in the form of wages and 
salaries, transfer payments, and interest on government se- 
curities supplies a surprisingly large amount of Iowa’s in- 
come. This reflects the growth in federal, state and local 
governments, as well as enlarged welfare programs. 

Even with the decreased amount of agricultural income, 
Iowa is still high among the midwestern states in its reliance 
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on farmers. The latest complete figures are for 1954 (when 
Iowa's farm income was 25.5 percent of the total personal 
income). In that year South Dakota Jed eleven north central 
states in the amount of personal income from farms with 
28.6%. Iowa was second. The rest in order were: North 
Dakota, 21.2%; Nebraska, 20.6%; Kansas, 11.9%; Minne- 


sota, 11.4%; Indiana, 7.9%; Missouri, 7.4%: Wisconsin, 
7.2%; Illinois, 4.5%; and Michigan, 2.1%. The United 


States average was 5.3%. 

In terms of manufacturing payrolls in 1954, Iowa was 
eighth with 14.3%. It was led by Michigan (38.3%), 
Indiana, Wisconsin (30%), Illinois (27.5%), Missouri, Min- 
nesota (17%), and Kansas. Trailing Iowa were Nebraska 
(9.8%), South Dakota, and North Dakota (2.8%). 

Since 1948, Iowans have received a diminishing share of 
the nation’s total personal income (see chart above). Over 
the long run, Iowa’s income payments have been subject to 
greater fluctuations than those of the nation as a whole and 
have been consistently lower, except in 1948. 


NCOME IN IOWA (Selected Years, 1929-1955) 
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known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 


where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 





AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 
MEMBER F.D.1.C. 





THERE'S AN IOWA MUTUAL 
CLAIM MAN NEAR YOU 








e| \ 
SIOUX FALLS, 
SOUTH DAKOTA e 
MASON CITY 
* ~wnen 
OELWEIN 
e 
ODEBOLT 
e 
NEVADA . CUNTON 
on Witt, 
DAVENPORT. 
ROCK ISLAND, 
- 
OMAHA, e FAIRFIELD 
NEBRASKA 1 | ERSON 


All Over the Map ... . lowa Mu- 
tual’s Special Agents and Adjust- 
ers are easily available for Ser- 
vice, Sales and Settlements. 


IOWA MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
MULTIPLE LINES 


De Witt, lowa 
SINCE 1900 
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Discover Ancient Lore 


(Continued from page 21) 


“How do you know where to dig?” 
is often asked. There was no problem 
in the case of the Phipps site. Many 
Cherokee residents had found enormous 
quantities of artifacts on the surface 
and members of the Phipps family 
have been plowing up artifacts for 
three generations. The decision to dig 
the Phipps mound was made because 
we were interested in knowing some- 
thing about the wealthy sites that made 
up the Mill Creek culture. In addition 
Sanford Museum wanted to acquire 
a collection of local antiquities for ex- 
hibition, as well as to collect infor- 
mation about the past inhabitants of 
northwestern Iowa 

We began the work in 1955 by plot- 
ting a grid of five foot squares over 
the entire site and then dug the squares 
in three or six inch levels using trowels 
rather than shovels. Each square was 
numbered, and as material was found 
it was marked by square and level so 
we would know where in the mound 
it was found. By sifting every bit of 
dirt excavated through a quarter-inch 
screen, many tiny items such as charred 
corn kernels and squash seeds were 
found which otherwise would have 
been lost. 

The Indians who lived at the Phipps 
site were wealthy by primitive stand- 
ards. They raised corn, beans, and 
squash. Enormous herds of bison in 
the vicinity supplied them with meat 
and raw materials from which to man- 
ufacture tools and equipment. They 
used bone fishhooks to catch large 
fish from Mill Creek and collected 
clams which thrived in the creek at 
that time. Nuts and berries were gather- 
ed and probably other wild foods as 
well. Except during a drought, the 
people must have been well fed. 

Large rectangular houses with gable 
roofs were scattered over the mound. 
They were used for shelter by more 





than one family with most of the every- 
day activities conducted outside the 
house on the packed ground surface. 
We call these living surfaces and one 
was found in 1955 which supplied the 
information for the introduction to 
this article 

Strewn with stone tools, the living 
surface discussed was covered by a thick 
layer of dust containing no cultural 
material. It is our conclusion that this 
represents the temporary abandonment 
of the village due to drought and that 
the people had to leave their heavy tools 
behind. We guess the date to be about 
1575 A. D. when there was a severe 
drought on the Great Plains. The peo- 
ple probably moved north into Minne- 
sota where the climate was more favor- 
able for agriculture. It is apparent that 
our present drought is but one of a re- 
current series of climatic fluctuations 
and that prehistoric Iowa farmers also 
had trouble with the weather. 

To date we have recovered more 
than 70,000 fragments of pottery from 
the village. Each piece must be washed 
and then studied. So far half of the 
job has been completed. It is clear that 
the people who made the pottery en- 
joyed a high standard of living and 
had time to decorate the pottery far 
beyond utilitarian needs. People who 
must spend all their time obtaining 
food have no time to indulge in aes- 
thetic activity of this kind. It is equally 
clear that considerable skill was in- 
volved; the wares are well made, thin- 
walled, and symmetrical despite the 
fact that they were made by “coiling” 
rather than on the potters wheel. Our 
analysis has shown that these people 
made at least twenty-one distinct types 
of pottery. Other exotic wares in the 
mound were obtained by trade. 

Chipped-stone artifacts, primarily 
knives, scrapers, and arrowheads form 
the second largest category of artifacts. 
These are the cutting tools that every- 
one finds so necessary. More than 1,600 
chipped-stone tools have been recovered 


Mill Creek tools include bison scapula hoe; three needles with eyes, center (the 


longest is only 1/64th inch thick); and bone awls to pierce buckskin for clothes. 











from the Phipps site to date, and we 
have excavated only a small portion 
of the mound. Large numbers of scrap- 
ers are indicative of the importance of 
skin-dressing, probably for use as cloth- 
ing and robes, and perhaps for covers 
of teepees. Clothing was made from 
deer skins since bison hides are much 
too heavy. 

Bone tools and jewelry are almost 
as numerous as stone tools. A distinc- 
tive implement type is the bone hoes 
made from bison shoulder blades and 
found in all stages of wear. These were 
used to plow the fields and dig holes. 
Awls and eyed-bone needles of many 
sizes and shapes were used for sew- 
ing, weaving and mat-making. Arm- 
bands and pendants like those illus- 
trated are rare but this is probably 
the result of less wear and tear. 

Articles of shell include beads, pend- 
ants, and animal effigies. Some of 
the shells are of Gulf Coast species 
and suggest trade over long distances. 
One copper artifact, a rolled tube bead, 
was found but this is the only example 
of the use of metal at a Mill Creek 
site. It is probably an earlier artifact 
that was found by someone and carried 
to the village. Trade with distant peo- 
ple is also evidenced by several items 
that were manufactured along the Red 
River in Arkansas. Unfortunately, we 
have no way of knowing what our 
Mill Creek people used to trade for 
these items. 

The preceding list of artifacts is by 
no means complete. In addition there 
are thousands of other objects; burned 
clay casts of house coverings, charred 
mats, stone pipes, hammers, axes, 
grinding stones, manufactured things 
which we cannot name, and a_ host 
more. Every one of these pieces has 
been or is being studied, and when 
the analysis is complete we must write 
a monograph on the life and times of 
these Indians. One must allow at least 
a year of laboratory analysis and re- 
search for every season in the field. 

Why the Mill Creek Indians abandon- 
ed their villages for the last time and 
disappeared is still a mystery, but we 
do have a theory that may explain the 
exodus. The dislocation of Indian 
tribes in the early historic period in 
the Middle West was caused by the 
pressures of more easterly tribes who 
were forced westward by the European 
settlement of the eastern part of the 
continent. The Middle West dislocation 
occurred surprisingly early; by 1600 
A. D. in Michigan and only slightly 
later in Illinois. A strong possibility 
exists that pressures from the east 
forced our Mill Creek people across 
the Missouri River bringing to a close 
an interesting archaeological period. 








Hand-crafted clocks arrayed on table in Will Johannsen’s home reveal wide range of imagination in creating individual designs. 


Clocks that Tell More than Time 


Invalided Will Johannsen of Paullina has become 


a master of the hours, rather than a slave. 


° ORE than three hundred clocks 


have been created by Will A. Jo- 
hannsen, Paullina hobbyist. Most of 
them are electric, constructed entirely 
out of hand-made parts, carved and 
finished with painstaking care. Oniy 
two have been sold, and those to close 
friends under special circumstances. The 


Johannsen's model Corliss steam engine. 















by CURT HARNACK 


twenty-five clocks now in his home rep- 
resent his best work, and from no cor- 
ner of a room is one without the time 
of day. But Johannsen has tride to make 
each clock a work of art as well. 

He has worked with wood all his 
life, but it was not until World War 
II that he began constructing clocks. As 
ill health forced Johannsen, who owns 
the movie theatre in Paullina, to spend 
more and more time at home, his hob- 
bies became increasingly absorbing. He 
soon realized the vital part this pastime 
played in his life, especially when he 
was shocked to learn of the premature 
death of friends who had retired from 
business but had few outside interests. 

Johannsen has had no formal training 
in clock-making or carving and inven- 
tion marks the progress of his art. 
Since metals were scarce during the 
war, he melted down brass faucets and 


other sciap-pieces to make the wheels 
and parts for his first clock. This first 
clock was a so-called mystery clock, for 
there was no apparent way the hands 
could move on the lucite dial. Actually, 
of course, the dial itself moved, and 
was constructed without the use of a 
single gear. 

The Johannsen basement has largely 
been given over to his workshop. With 
machines, like the metal, not available 
for purchase, Johannsen constructed his 
own electric buffer, grinder, jigsaw, and 
hacksaw; his shop also contains a metal 
shaper, a milling machine, and several 
lathes. Thirty-six different kinds of 
chisels are arrayed on his workbench, 
mostly English-manufactured tools, for 
he has found that cutters tools’ are dif- 
ficult to obtain in the U. S. 

Johannsen feels that the finest wood 
carving, of the type that interests him, 
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“Lamb of God” bas-relief in walnut. 


is being done in Germany, Switzerland, 
and England. He doesn’t think much 
survives in this country. The 73-year- 
old Johannsen has little interest in mod- 
ern art. “I can’t see anything very uni- 
versal or understandable in many of 
those self-expression pieces. They have 
little detail and no fine work.” Some 
of his own sculpture in wood include 
a pair of running horses, lion-head 
bookends, and several busts, all of them 
representational. He displays many dec- 
orative boxes of walnut, which Johann- 
sen calls “the king of all carving 
woods.” He also uses holly when he 
can obtain it. 

Of his mechanical achievements, none 
has given him more satisfaction than 
the model of a Corliss Steam engine, 
which was constructed to run on com- 
pressed air, powered by electricity. This 
piece was finished in 1948, and all of 
it was made in his basement, except the 
flywheel and base part, which he had 
cast. This type of engine was used in 
light plants throughout the Paullina 
area, Johannsen states, and one is still 
used in Sibley. 

Besides his wood-working, Johannsen 
has come to enjoy plastic cutting and 
carving. Many of his clocks have parts 
of clear lucite. An unusual clock on 
the living-room mantle lights up every 


minute for ten seconds; the illuminated 
section is made of lucite. 

Much of his work represents the 
achievement of many otherwise empty 
hours of convalescence. Some of his 
small chip-carved boxes were designed 
and executed while Johannsen was con- 
fined to his bed. Once, while in the 
hospital at Rochester, Minnesota, he be- 
came acquainted with a miner from 
Fairbanks, Alaska. The man said “We 
run into ivory up in Alaska every once 
in awhile—fossil ivory, perhaps twenty- 
million years old. Would you like to try 
carving that?” Johannsen said that he 
would, and later received a shipment 
of two ancient ivory tusks from an 
Alaskan mine. Out of one of them he 
chip-carved a small box, jewel-case size, 
and filigreed all the sides elaborately. 
Even the screws holding the ivory ped- 
estals in place are made of ivory. 

Johannsen allies himself with a very 
old tradition of handcraft and points 
with pride at a clock he constructed 
with works made entirely of wooden- 
wheels. “The first American clocks all 
had to be constructed that way, so I 
decided to try one, too.” Also in keep- 
ing with the ancient art of carving, it 
seemed fitting that the local Presby- 
terian congregation should ask him for 
a bas-relief sculpture to decorate the 
altar of its new church. One of the 
most difficult and demanding projects 
he’d ever undertaken, “The Lamb of 
God,” carved in solid walnut, took him 
an estimated two-thousand hours. 

Johannsen’s own attitude toward his 
work is: “I’ve got a nice hobby, and 
some talent, yes. The important thing 
is to do something you enjoy. I can’t 
seem to get the younger fellows in- 
terested in taking up a hobby like this. 
They say ‘If I had the tools, maybe,’ 
but the tools are expensive and they’re 
not sure they'd really like it. Actually, 
there are many simple things that can 
be done. I started out gradually myself.” 


In workshop, Johannsen inspects new clock he's making of holly and walnut wood. 
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Contact any of the below 
listed Keith Authorized Dealers 
and they with a Keith 
factory trained engineer 

will gladly survey your 

home for a central air 
conditioning system. 


If you prefer, mail a sketch 





or plan of your home directly 
to the Keith Air Conditioning 
Centre. We will prepare for 


you a plan and 
at no obligation. 


cost estimate 


ALBIA ......................Munn & Cassady 
PREG RGIIII, acssessnescardees Raymond J. Funk 
p34 3, Rapid Thermogas 
BEDFORD ................. Dean Cross 
BLOOMFIELD ......... Aaron D. Clouse 
CLARINDA ..Kenneth Leeson 
CIE ooséncsccnccrcns Joe Campbell 
CLINTON ..................Charles J. Hill 
COLFAX Carl Elliott 
CORNING .Corning Gas Co. 
CORYDON .... .Frank Coates 
CRESTON .................V. K. Griffith 
DECORAH .... .Standard 
Appliance Co. 
DUBUQUE ..... ; .F. W. Hanselmann 
FAYETTE- 
WEST UNION ........ Don Vandersee 
FORT DODGE _Allied Gas Co. 
GOLDFIELD ............. Whyte & Son 
GRINNELL ................. Basil Arment 
HOPKINTON- 
MANCHESTER- 
MONTICELLO .George Dircks 
jo ij | & 3°) ies Hanig Bros. 
INDEPENDENCE ....James T. Martin 
JEFFERSON Jefferson Gas Co. 
LAUEIMES  ssnsccicosesese M. B. Sears 
IE a inscaiekitknciicdacstesen Homer Warren 
LIVERMORE. ............ E. C. Logue 
MAQUOKETA ........ Gibson & Wells 
MARSHALLTOWN Nick and Frank 
Gianetto 
ROCIIIION oo vcsccccsecien Raymond L. 
Thomason 
MOUNT AYR .......... Lester Grindstaff 
NEVADA .................Burnell D. Hagen 
6, 5 eee Newell Plbg. & Htg. , 
NEW HAMPTON ....Barnett & Markle 
NEW SHARON ......E. M. Guyer 
gg eee C. W. Morgan 
Homes 
OSKALOOSA ..........Paul W. Stump 
POCAHONTAS ......Mefferd Plbg. & 
Htg. 
PRIMGHAR Schoening & 
Schoening 
REMSEN C. E. Schumacher 
ROLAND- 
STORY CITY ..........Milton Mehus 
SUMNER ...................Orlan Kirchmann 
TAMA-TOLEDO ...... Robert C. Borglum 
WATERLOO ........... .Ervin L. Huebner 
WINTERSET ............Roscoe Tyer 


See your authorized 


KEITH 


laday 


dealer 








Air Conditioning Centre. 
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Iowa’s first Air Conditioning Centre. A Creative, imaginative, 
engineering Studio. Designed to keep pace with tomorrow’s architectural 
and building advances and to bring homeowners central Air Conditioned 
comfort in their daily living. 


Here Keith Air Conditioning Engineers, with unyielding emphasis on 
quality, design and develop air conditioning systems to insure Iowans better, 
more healthful living thru practical year ’round air conditioning. 


The Keith Air Conditioning Centre is a service for homeowners, architects 


and contractors alike .. . anyone wanting a reliable source of air conditioning 
data. Plan for tomorrow, today, with Keith Engineering. 


For an appointment at your convenience to see 
the new Keith Weather Master Heating-Cooling 
unit and the famous Keith Summer Air Condi- 
tioners . . . Call Des Moines, AMherst 6-3151 


KEITH 


FURNACE COMPANY 


FACTORY: 2601 DEAN AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 













HOYT SHERMAN 
1874-1888 . 
aes. F. M. HUBBELL 
1888-1907 


“se Four score years 


1867-1872 


CYRUS KIRK 


and ten... s 


J. ©. CUMMINS 
1912-1919 


F. Cc, HUBBELL 
H. S. NOLLEN 1919-1921 
1921-1939 


IN 1867, Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa 
opened its first offices, headed by P. M. Casady as president. 


TODAY, in our 90th Anniversary year, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
under the direction of F. W. Hubbell, serves the life insurance needs 


of more than 300,000 policyholders throughout the nation. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 





FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 








